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The Life and Adventures of an Old Play. 





EARLY a century ago—that is to say, on the 24th of March, 
1798—there was introduced on the boards of old Drury 
Lane Theatre, a naturalised foreigner of German parentage, 
called, appropriately enough, “The Stranger.” It had 
the valuable assistance of the stately John Kemble, 
the majestic Siddons, and the accomplished John Palmer, 

with the advantages of the humorous efforts of Dicky Suett and 

Wewitzer, the melodious voice of Mrs. Bland, the most popular 

ballad vocalist of the day, and was supported by others of less note, 

perhaps, but all favourably known to the audience. The author of 
the play was a young German named Augustus Frederic Ferdinand 

Kotzebue, whose adventures and diversified life—including the 

experiences of a lawyer, poet, state secretary, essayist, Siberian exile, 

member of the Berlin Academy of Arts, historian, promoter of 

a weekly paper, the author of ninety-eight dramas, and the father 

of thirteen children—were terminated by assassination at the hands 

of a young political enthusiast and theological student, one Charles 

Louis Sand, who at the age of twenty-four was executed for the 

crime. Few dramas had produced such controversy and such wide 

difference of opinion. That a faithless wife, having by her own 
admission no excuse for her lapse, should be, presumably, forgiven 
by her injured husband, and restored to the position she had dis- 
graced, was so new and so startling—on the stage, at least—that it 
was resented in some quarters as an outrage of public decency. This 
may be accounted for in some degree, when we remember that our 
dramatists of that day had not that facility of access to the French 
drama that is enjoyed now ; and it is quite possible that our Camilles 
and our Frou-Frous, with their pathetic consumptions and very 
artful and artificial artlessness, and the heroines of some of our 
lady novelists’ dramatised works, would have been hardly acceptable 
to our simple old grandmothers, with their respect for the observance 
—in public—of the Seventh Commandment. 
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There were some sponsorial difficulties attending the adoption of 
“The Little Stranger.” A Mr. Schinck, probably of the same 
nationality, claimed to have sent to the management of Drury Lane 
aversion of the play, before Mr. Benjamin Thompson, whose name 
stands as the translator and adaptor, had submitted hisown. The 
two versions would be mainly the same no doubt, but differences did 
exist between them. Thus in deference to our “insular prejudices,” 
Mr. Schinck had permitted his lovely, but imprudent heroine, to 
seriously contemplate an elopement, but to see her error in time 
and to pause before it was too late. The “Mrs. Hallier” of Mr. 
Thompson, on the contrary, is less circumspect. Very properly, she 
suffers for her fault ever afterwards, and proposes to sustain ex- 
hausted nature by “a morsel of bread moistened with the tear of 
penitence,” reminding one of the fare occasionally awarded to sinners 
and criminals. 

Boaden, in his life of Kemble, speaks of the interest that R. B. 
Sheridan, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, took in the play; 
how he contributed the pathetic song for the Savoyard, to the melody 
composed by the Duchess of Devonshire, and how expressively it 
was rendered by Mrs. Bland, a sister of the famous Mrs. Jordan. He 
dwells with intense admiration on the performance of Kemble ; 
and remembering the portrait by Lawrence of the same actor, as 
Hamlet, we can easily realise how exceptionally suited to the charac- 
ter Kemble’s appearance would be. The melancholy dignity, the 
classical, perhaps slightly artificial, bearing of “ the noblest Roman 
of them all,” as one of his enthusiastic admirers called him (or 
“Black Jack,” as he was irreverently styled by his great rival, the 
gifted but irregular George Frederick Cooke), would be exactly 
adapted, we should think, to the gloomy and misanthropical egotist, 
whose occupation in life appeared to be in reading “ Zimmerman on 
Solitude,” in caustic comments on the utter worthlessness of human 
nature generally, and in alternate rudeness and apologies to his 
faithful attendant. 

But Kemble was the god of his biographer’s idolatry, and Boaden 
seems to enjoy his own description of the effect that the study of the 
character exercised over the object of his worship ; how for the 
time he purposely exchanged his habitual kindly and courteous bear- 
ing, for a brusqueness of tone and manner, and even his usual neatness 
of attire, for the personal carelessness befitting a confirmed misan- 
thrope. This involuntarily reminds one of the artistic enthusiasm 
that is said to have caused a tragedian to black himself all over when 
he played Othello; or of yet another devotee to his art, who when 
about to enact William in the nautical drama of “ Black-eyed Susan,” 
secured some seaweed beneath his under vest that he might smell 
like a sailor. 

But the old play must not be condemned for the air of antiquity 
that undoubtedly surrounds it. Whatever faults it may possess in 
the eyes of a modern audience, they were not considered defects at 
the time of its production. Tall talk was listened to and admired in 
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those days. A simple story, plainly told in five uneventful acts, 
with no pretence whatever to scenic effect, and perfectly transparent 
from the end of the first scene, must have some strong inherent 
vitality about it to attract and interest au audience at the end of 
ninety-seven years. It is a question whether any drama of the same 
age has been more frequently played, and at the same time, more 
ridiculed and laughed at. It has been used as a butt and for comic 
capital, from the year of its birth to the present day. As far back as 
1812, when the play had been a stock piece for fourteen years, the 
Brothers Smith (James and Horace), in those wonderful parodies of 
theirs called the “ Rejected Addresses,” introduced it in the form of a 
comic song, too long to quote in full, but of which one verse may, 
perhaps, be permitted :— 
“ One day on a bench, as dejected and sad he laid, 
“ Hearing a splash, he cried, ‘ D—n it, what’s that ?’ 
“ «Twas a son of the Count’s in whose service lived Adelaide, 
“Sous’d in the river—and squall’d like a cat ! 
“* When he drew his young Excellence up to the bank, it 
“ Appear’d that himself was all dripping, I swear ! 
“No wonder he soon became dry as a blanket, 
“ Expos’d as he was to the Count’s Son and Heir 
“ With my sentimentalibus, lachrymex-roar’em 
“ And pathos (and bathos) delightful to see ; 
“ And chop-and-change ribs a la mode Germanorum, 
“ And hi-diddle, ho-diddle, pop, tweedle-dee !” 

Many years afterwards, a still greater writer, and also, when he 
chose, an admirable parodist, held up to merciless derision in his history 
of Pendennis, the stilted language of this age, emphasised and accentu- 
ated by the spasmodic and emotional Miss Fotheringay to the hopeless 
enthralment of poor Pen himself, who could not, in his blind ador- 
ation of the charming Irish girl, detect the mechanical stage tricks 
she had learnt from little Mr. Bows the fiddler. 

Besides having been the subject for more than one comic song, it 
has been most effectually utilised for the burlesque stage, and perhaps 
no stock piece in the old days of provincial theatres, has been more 
frequently employed as a substitute, when one was required; the 
shortness of the cast, the simplicity of the scenery and appointments, 
and the general familiarity with the piece on the part of the per- 
formers, rendering it a very valuable stop-gap. Even in a poor theatre 
and to a thin audience, portions of the play, the later scenes especially, 
were invariably affecting. I once saw the piece from beginning to 
end, with only a few in the gallery, still fewer in the pit, and one 
person—myself—in the boxes. The late Charles Dillon was the 
“ Stranger,”and of the eight or ten women in the pit, more than half 
were crying. In the same theatre, but to a crowded and fashionable 
audience, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean played the two parts. Mr. 
Kean’s performance was most pathetic and effective. If any one 
happens to meet with that well informed, but occasionally oppressive 
authority, an Old Play-goer, he may learn, perhaps, how charming a 
“Mrs. Haller” was seen in Miss Laura Addison, who under the 
management of Messrs. Greenwood and Phelps at Old Sadler’s Wells, 
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in 1846, had taken London by storm as “ Juliet.” When a lady can 
look the part she is called on to enact, the character is said to be half- 
played ; and it was certainly so in this performance of “ Mrs. Haller,” 
though the other and the better half was the bright and pure intelli- 
gence behind it. The case was different when, a few years ago, a 
popular tragedian, describing his girl wife as “a young innocent 
creature scarce sixteen years of age,” by a slip of the tongue, or 
perhaps insensibly to himself, impressed by the appearance of the 
‘Mrs. Haller” of the occasion, substituted the word “sixty.” The 
audience apparently accepted the alteration as justifiable, and the scene 
proceeded. There was also once an “ Old Tobias,” played by a young 
man, who beyond the assumption of white hairs, had none or few of 
the marks of his age, seventy-six ; and when asked by the Francis, 
“How old are you?” gravely replied, “Three hundred and sixty- 
five,” at which startling instance of longevity, the “Stranger,” 
who was seated behind, solemnly remarked, “A ripe age !— 
Yet how well the old man bears his years!” Reference has 
been made to Mr. Charles Kean’s pathetic performance of this part. 
One night at the Princess’s Theatre, on leaving the stage he observed 
a young lady, who was engaged in the ballet, overcome by emotion. 
On enquiring the reason, the poor little girl, terribly afraid lest her 
demonstrative grief should affect her engagement, faltered out, “I 
couldn’t help it, sir, indeed! You do it so beautiful!” She was 
considerably relieved then, when on Saturday, the treasurer, on 
paying her modest little salary, added, * Mr. Kean, my dear, is much 
pleased with your attention to business, and your general intelligence, 
and I have the pleasure in saying your salary is raised five shillings.” 
Naturally this was soon known, and a shrewd young person, who 
kept her own counsel, conceived it possible that an advance on her 
own terms might be arranged by similar means. On the Monday 
following, therefore, she also was found weeping copiously at the 
termination of the play. On the manager-actor sternly demanding 
the reason, the hysterical young thing sobbed out, “ Oh, sir, when 
you play this part it do make me so miserable!” However, the 
result was not quite the same. The piece on that occasion was 
“ Much Ado About Nothing,” with Mr. Kean in his favourite comedy 
character of “ Benedick.” 

A sad and startling incident in connection with this play occurred 
in the August following its first production in town. John Palmer, 
the original “ Baron Steinfort,” was to have played “ The Stranger” 
in the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. Only a few hours previously he 
had been informed of the death of a favourite son, of whom he 
entertained the greatest hopes and for whom he had the strongest 
affection. But he endeavoured to discharge his duty to the public 
and his employer, and. few knew or suspected the deep grief that 
lay so heavily on the poor father’s heart. But aiter uttering the line 
in the third act “there is another and a—better world!” he fell, and 
on being conveyed from the stage was found to have expired. For 
many years afterwards “ John Palmer’s Corner,” where the body was 
laid, was pointed out in the old green-room. 
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A recent revival of this old play is surely highly creditable to the 
good taste and the professional spirit of the management. Let it be 
in fairness remembered that the shortcomings are the defects of the 
period of its introduction. If the sentiment is somewhat highly 
pitched, it is still effective and pathetic. If the comedy is not of the 
most exhilarating kind, it is not coarse nor disfigured by unpleasant 
suggestiveness, nor is the story unwholesome or devoid of moral. 
If we have poor Magdalen with her crust and her tear, and her 
lachrymose retrospect, we are spared at least Phryne and Lais in 
their cups, or a sickly Aspasia entreating in her dying words to be 
buried in her favourite dress, that in which she “looked so pretty !— 
Oh, so pretty !”—nor are we constrained to listen to a scientific 
exposition on hereditary taint. 

So, perhaps, all things duly considered, we may take a hint from 
“ Hamlet,” 


“ And, therefore, as a “Stranger ”’ give it welcome !"’ 


ARTHUR A. Woopb. 


Oe 


“The Drama of the Moment ”—and the 
Moment After. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO Mr. H. A. KENNEDY. 


Your gravely judicial summing up 

of “ the tendencies of the moment” has afforded me 

much satisfaction. I will confess to you, though I 

would spare Mr. Knowles the knowledge, that The 

* Nineteenth Century is a publication I usually leave on 

the shelf ; but seeing your name advertised among the contributors, 

and recalling certain admirable work associated with it, in that 

defunct Review, created by ’Arry beloved of our Whistler, I over- 

came my repugnance and cut the leaves of the current issue. My 

enterprise met with reward. Your article is profoundly interesting 

and by no means uninstructive. You have moreover supplied me 

with a subject to write upon. Small wonder then that I begin with 

a brief burst of gratitude. 

On one point, however, you have disappointed me, and that 
grievously. You point no moral ! 

Now that, I maintain, it was your duty to do. From your perch 

upon the cliff, you have looked out with calm, far-seeing eyes. You 
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have noticed this ripple here, that ground-swell there. Yon little 
cloud, like a man’s hand, does not escape you. And with mathemat- 
ical precision you calculate the chances of that gaudily painted, lum- 
bering brig, “ The English Drama,” whose deep roll and slow recovery 
betray an awkward leak somewhere. But though you see the 
danger, you utter no warning. So, under cover of combating one 
or two of your assertions, I propose to supply that warning by 
pushing your arguments just one step further. 

Advancing from your proposition that the playgoer of the moment 
demands a drama “essentially Thespian,” you maintain that “the 
art generally, has experienced a tendency towards realism, greater 
actuality of representation, and all-round truth to the effects of 
nature.” You observe that “the acting of to-day shows very strongly 
the influence of the tendency of the age towards naturalism.” The 
actors of the earlier half of the century were, asit were, “ chiaroscurists ;” 
“they produced strong effects by boldness of light and shade, and by 
depth of accentuation. They thrilled the senses with ringing rhetoric, 
rather than convinced the reason by recognisable likeness to nature.” 
And upon this important pronouncement I would “ challenge can- 
dour, To touch the very nerve, howe’er it pain.” 

What is this “ naturalism ” ? I ask, as Audrey asked of “ poetical ”— 
“Is ita goodthing?” Should Artand Nature be convertible terms ? 
May not heroes dead and gone have been “ natural actors,” and our 
players, in their “ realism,” be mere men from the street ? 

You will agree, with Johnson, that no representation was ever 
mistaken for reality ; indeed that reality in stage av? is impossible ? 
You are of a mind, with Lewes, that Art is illusion, not delusion ; 
and that every-day vulgarity of detail is incompatible with artistic 
effect? You will admit, with me, that the power of the art is 
measureable by the power of the emotions it excites ? Then in the 
light of those principles, let us examine the achievements of the 
giants of the past and the giants of the present, and note whither this 
tendency towards “ actuality ” is leading our realists, and what is the 
outlook of the Drama of the Moment. 

You speak of Mrs. Siddons, I am sorry to say, much as one would 
regard church relics or evidence of miracles, with impatient skin- 
deep respect. Now you will own that Hazlitt was acritic ; hear him 
on the subject. “The effect of her acting was greater than could be 
conceived before-hand. It perfectly filled and overpowered the 
mind. Her voice answered to her form, and her expression to both. 
Yet she was a pantomime actress. It was in bursts of indignation, 
or grief, in sudden exclamations, in apostrophes, and inarticulate 
sounds, that she raised the soul of passion to its height, or sunk it 
in despair.” You surely have not forgotten that wonderful descrip- 
tion of her dumb show as Volumnia :—“ The spectator was always car- 
ried along with her ; wept when she wept, smiled when she smiled, 
and each motion of her heart becamein turnhisown. She came alone, 
marching and beating time to the music, rolling (if that’s not too 
strong a term to describe her motion) from side to side, swelling 
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with the triumph of herson. Such was the intoxication of joy which 
flashed from her eyes, and lit up her whole face, that the effect was 
irresistible. Her dumb show drew plaudits that shook the building.” 
Was not this of “ recognisable likeness to nature ?” 

Again, take Kean, the leader of the rival school. What does 
Hazlitt say of him ? “ The effect on the house was electrical. The tone 
of voice in which he delivered the beautiful apostrophe, “ Then, oh 
farewell,” struck on the heart and the imagination, like the swelling 
notes of some divine music. The look, the action, the expression 
of voice with which he accompanied the exclamation, “ Not a jot, 
not a jot;” the reflection, “I found not Casszo’s kisses on her lips ;” 
and his vow of revenge against Cassio, and abandonment of his love 
for Desdemona, laid open the very tumultand agony of thesoul.” AsSir 
Giles Overreach, “he was not at a single fault,’ in the opinion of this 
gentleman with the eye of a hawk and the severity of a Cato. 
Within a step of the grave, “when gout made it difficult for him to 
display his accustomed grace, when a broken hoarseness had ruined 
the once matchless voice,” so Lewes writes, “such was the irresistible 
pathos, manly, no‘ tearful, which vibrated in his tones, and expressed 
itself in looks and gestures, that old men leaned their heads upon 
their arms, and fairly sobbed.” 

Can you recall any such scsnes ? Audiences “ electrified,” “ old men 
sobbing,” women in hysterics, anf the like ? Does not this amazing 
art of theirs offer in these records proof positive that it was the 
highest and grandest art within the player’s reach ? that this indeed 
was “naturalistic” art, since it moved whole multitudes, cynical 
peers in the boxes, Hazlitts in the pit, trulls and footmen in the gal- 
lery, and laid bare to them the very heart and soul of humanity ? And 
will you not agree that the acting of to-day, with its “ tendency 
towards actuality,” its pitiable terror of emotion, because emotion is 
bad form alike in Belgravia and in Bow, its drawing-room loafing, its 
want of imagination, its society polish and tameness and colourless- 
ness, is less “ natural ” than “ real,” less “ illusion ” than “ delusion,” 
less introspective than imitative, less art than cheap reality, and there- 
fore an accurséd thing ? 

Let me give you an illustration. In one of the hits of the season 
was a scene between two men ina bachelor’s chambers. Everyone 
knew that a big struggle was coming; that the hero must be ina 
highly strung state. The room was furnished with a view to 
“actuality.” Among the appropriate bachelor appointments was a 
“Tantalus” spirit stand, and asiphon of soda water. The highly-strung 
hero presently, between tentative, disconnected sentences, mixed 
himself some whiskey and soda, sipped, and went on with the scene. 
Very “actual” you say. Soit was. Indeed, so actual was it, that 
the illusion for me was destroyed. The business of the dramatist, 
and the actor, both exceedingly talented gentlemen, was so to rivet 
attention upon the workings of that naughty bachelor’s brain, 
that I should be electric with expectancy when matters came to a 
climax. But that touch of realism, of Piccadilly common-place, 
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destroyed the romance. It pulled me up. I was no long watching 
@ man paving his way to an infamy, but merely an actor having a 
drink. The prosaic detail robbed the character of its individuality. 
Naturalism was exchanged for realism, and art disappeared in the 
process. 

Now it is this whiskey and soda form of art that should be most 
vigorously contemned. The evil began with the teacup and saucer 
style. Later on we had a new development in reserved force. And 
here is the latest form of the vice. Our actors and actresses are in- 
vited to be washed-out, nerveless beings. Power is no longer 
requisite to “fine acting,” as the phrasemongers have it. Not to 
think out the myriad turns and twists of the brain, but to compass 
the foldings of the newest thing: in ties is the task of the coming 
men. Not to trace to their source the passions that move the world, 
but to ferret out the “toney ”-est colour in gloves and the smartest 
handshake of the day. Critics and! actors bewail the decrease in 
applause. But why should they keep their eyes shut to the truth. 
They themselves are responsible for this dearth of interest. The 
public is responsive as ever to true art, to great acting. But where is 
it? Ask the playwrights, they are the practical judges. They know. 
And they will tell you that the acting now-a-days lauded to the skies 
is little more than consummate self-possession coupled with intelli- 
gent appreciation of dialogue; dialogue, it may be mentioned, 
execrably delivered in nine cases out of ten. 

I address this protest to you, since I fear that your erudition as dis- 
played in Mr. Knowles’s fashionable magazine may confirm the players 
and their misleading patrons in the view that things have bettered 
since the days of Siddons and of Kean, whereas you would have 
shown them, had you pushed your reasoning toa conclusion—as I still 
hope you may—that as with the development of strong individualities 
the art has always flourished and grown in favour, so for lack of these 
stimulants to high artistic ambition and popular interest it has 
declined and fallen upon evil days. There may be, as now un- 
doubtedly there is, a wave of indifferentism affecting a certain section 
of society ; but the bulk of the people must inevitably remain true 
to hero-worship. The minority, and an ever bigger and bigger 
minority, as the world gets richer, may be so bored that nothing 
but the curiosities of art will amuse them. But the majority will 
always demand the virile, the full-blooded, the stalwart, the im- 
passioned, the simple, and the bold. And if it is not provided for 
them at the theatres, they will seek it in the music-halls. 

Yes, the music-halls, where art is not refined to the elimination of 
vigour and of strength. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is wise indeed in 
advocating the abolition of all restrictions upon the music-hall 
entertainment. He clearly sees that there is a vast public only too 
ready to have its imagination touched, its sympathies enlisted, its 
sense of the heroic quickened, and that from it the theatre public 
is.to be renewed and enlarged, and by it re-vitalised. He believes in 
appealing to the imagination and he is right. The actors and their 
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guides, critical and social, mumble with Mr. Scrooge that imagination 
is humbug. Their reward is that the refined, colourless, artistically 
finished actualities they present, are tabooed by the masses, who can 
find in these niminy-piminy trifles nothing elementally human to 
interest them. Mr. Jones, on the contrary, tries to stir the imagina~ 
tion, produces a poor play with one magnificent moment, and the 
theatre is thronged eight times a week through a dead season. It is 
in this that the charm of melodrama lies. The colouring may be 
crude, gross improbabilities may be rampant, flavour and tone may 
be strong to rankness, but at least there is appeal to the imagi- 
nation. Everything is not ona dull level of drawing-room mono- 
tony. We do at least breathe a freer air than when mingling with a 
languid Hyde Park crowd, all turned out of the same mould, all for 
the life of them frightened to break from the chains of well-bred 
convention, all weak as ditch-water and mild as milk. 

Such were not the men and women of the past, such are not the 
regenerators of the stage of to-day. This page of stage history has 
been written by Mr. Irving and Miss Terry. Think of their methods, 
and compare them with the players into whose hands they must 
eventually resign their heritage. What a gulf yawns between them ! 
These leaders of ours are of the heroic school. Their art links us 
with the age of Siddons and Kean. With you, they maintain that 
“it is obviously not the mission of ‘art to produce effects that can be 
equally obtained without any art atall.” For them coat and waist- 
coat realism is no art whatever. Though by taking thought they cannot 
add a cubit to their own stature, by takine thought they can and do 
invariably add a cubit to the stature of the characters they represent. 
They recognise the truth of that saying of Mr. Whistler’s, of which 
you will remember that Mr. Tree reminded us on the premiere of 
“Beau.Austin”:— “There is something in art that not evena 
photographer can understand.” They tacitly aver that the pho- 
tographer and the artist are not one and the same person. They 
represent nature sublimated into the ideal. Nothing with them is 
devoid of distinction, of nobility, of grandeur. There is no trace of 
“actuality,” of whiskey and soda detail, of trivial commonplace, in 
any of their work. Everything is idealised, everything is art. 

This is the secret of the pre-eminence of the Lyceum. There is to 
be found a pitch of excellence for which we look in vain elsewhere. 
There, whatever play you see, is always something to powerfully 
affect the mind. There only may you see the house held in the 
hollow of an actor’s hand. In your essay you speak of “thrilling” 
over the superb death-wrestle of Crookback Richard. There are a 
dozen such “thrills” in every Lyceum play. Times out of num. 
ber Mr. Irving has had grounds for saying with Kean, “ By God, 
the pit rose at me.” I can think of no great scene, in which 
these thrills have not been flashed through the audience. So also 
with Miss Terry. It is not necessarily the outcome of “ringing 
rhetoric” or “ physical appeals to the ear.” Such actors can work 
their spell in silence, as in the raging tempests of fury and despair. 
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For their acting is great; their mastery of their beautiful art is 
supreme ; to their patient siege the secret places of the mind and 
heart have succumbed ; they are scholars in the science of nature. 
‘ Now look abroad and say who is to perpetuate the race of artistic 
actors. The conditions under which our actors are now trained 
are fatal to the achievement of greatness. Their energies are ab- 
sorbed by what one of them the other day called their “social 
duties.” Working up a society clientele is regarded as of the first 
importance. Mere details like the laborious borrowing “from each 
grace and every muse such attributes as lend ideal charms” to art, 
may go hang for all our coming actor cares. He is no longer the 
careless creature, living for a free life, with strong impulses, strong 
passions, and high ambitions. He mixes with people whose existence 
is passed in doing as others do. Habit is second nature, and in- 
sensibly he gets drawn into the fatal circle, and he too does only what 
others do. His individuality is crushed out of him by the weight 
of contemptible convention. He sees no more in human nature than 
may be read in the mincing males and flattering females at 
Kensington kettledrums and Bayswater bun-fights. Seeing no more, 
he gives us no more when he gets on the boards. And so long 
as he speaks his words with intelligent emphasis, and his clothes 
are immaculate, the “ art ”"—frequently it is called “ genius ”—in his 
performance is declared unexceptionable. 

The direct result of society’s cold-bloodedness and boredness, 
and of the actor’s very natural desire to conquer social heights 
along with the pinnacles of popularity, is that the future of the 
drama is about as gloomy as it can be. The mountains of romance 
are let severely alone. The mole-hills of social intrigue are all that 
our playwrights and our actors have energy to explore. It is not 
that talent is wanting to either. The brains are there, the gift is 
there, but the impulse is lacking. There is such fear of what 
“society” will say, of “bad form,” of Mayfair and Belgravia 
turning a cold shoulder. It is a kind of moral cowardice. Because 
a minority of players are Girton girls and ’Varsity men, because a 
few weaklings sneer at “ranters” and “spouters,” therefore. the 
whole body is infected with a dread of incurring their superfine 
contempt. Therefore we see neither author nor player resolute to 
maintain the dignity of his art. 

No, let me be just ; one dramatist there is, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
whose aims are high. He at least has not faltered in pointing the way 
tothe regionsof romance ; he at least has never shrunk from grappling 
with the big passions of mankind ; sometimes he has failed, sometimes 
succeeded, but, whatever the issue, he; has ,been steadfast in striving 
to stir the imagination and in guiding authors, actors and public 
towards higher ground. And of the crowds of players there are 
perhaps a handful who, if society does not further sap their 
strength and then their blood, may yet head a revolution against the 
present tyranny of colourless “culture” and ultra-refinement. 
The majority have been directly or indirectly inoculated by society 
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with a kind of artistic measles, and until this unwholesomeness has 
been purged from the system, wemay look in vain for any robust 
and vigorous, enduring and invigorating art. 

The public no doubt will work the cure. They will hold aloof, as 
they have done this last season, until managers with empty treasuries 
and players without engagements come to realise that there must be 
something seriously amiss. Then will the apostles of indifferentism and 
“ pessimisamism ”—as Mr. Lionel Rignold calls it—be scouted, and 
this bane of pure emotion and intellectual energy be no more found 
among the nostrums of our managers—actor, author, or otherwise. 
Then will the needs of the people, as distinct from “society,” be 
studied ; and with the recognition of their hunger for imaginative 
work, the grand old methods and the grand old schools will once 
again be drawn upon for those great qualities the modern school has 
not. Then will the pulse of stage-life be as the pulse of our national 
life—full and lusty, throbbing with nervousforce. Then will pallid 
“actuality,” already shunned by all but the emasculate, the insipid, 
the used up, be kicked out at the stage door; and then will letters 
of protest against the championship of “actuality,” be, what I think 
you will upon reflection admit that this is not, superfluous or imper- 
tinent. 


OLIVER BLUFP. 


Se 


Twilight. 


‘HE light throbs in the western sky, 
The blackbird trolls its lay ; 
Be still my heart, to-morrow comes— 
To-morrow brings to day. 


Endeavour faints at noon-tide’s height, 
Love’s autumn flames in May ; 

Rest, rest my heart, to-morrow comes 
And grows to yesterday. 


Through wons yet Hope’s silver gate 
Shall ope’ to those who pray ; 

Have faith, my heart, the morrow comes 
That shall not pass away, 


KOTSLAND FREELING. 


> 
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The Marquise. 


“e ARRY and Antoine had been friends, in spite of, or per- 
* haps even because of, the very oppositeness of their cha- 
racters. They were both artists, studying art at the same 
school in Paris. 

Harry—everyone called him Harry—was a young 
Englishman. He was rich, and had taken up the study 
of art: more as an amusement than as a possible future profession. 
He was not brilliant, but he had a way of dashing off little sketches 
that gave the casual observer the idea that he might do great things 

if he would only take the trouble. 

Antoine, on the other hand, had genius and an intense love for 
what to him was his livelihood and whole future ambition. He was 
the son of a poor farmer, who had saved for many a weary 
month to scrape together the few pounds his simple life in Paris 
cost him, and he had come there with hope in his heart and the 
words of the kind old village priest ringing in his ears: “ We shall 
not forget you at Fleury, my boy ; come back rich and famous ; even 
if I am not here, there are those who will rejoice to embrace you, 
rich or poor.” 

Antoine blushed now as he thought of poor little Jeanne, his 
country sweetheart. Poor child, she had given him a lock of her 
sunny hair when they had parted a year ago, and had promised to 
wait for him till he came back, rich and famous, to marry her. 

How seldom he had thought of her since, in this great world 
of Paris. How soon he had forgotten her and their simple life 
under the trees at Fleury. In this dazzling new world he had seen 
artists once as. poor as he, rich and worshipped now; seen them 
riding in the Bois, smiled on by fashionable beauties. He had read 
of great ladies falling in love with poor artists, and coming to their 
garrets, and he had had his dreams. He had dreamt of the day when 
La Belle Marquise should knock at his garret door ; when she should 
think her beauty and rank a poor exchange for his love ; and one day, 
in a moment of confidence, he had told his dreams to Harry, his only 
friend. Alas, from that unlucky day Antoine had known no rest ; 
his fellow students were always asking jokingly if the Marquise had 
turned up yet, and would give him no peace ; and Antoine, always 
shy and reserved, retreated more and more into his solitude, and be- 
came the butt of men who were in reality not worthy of cleaning 
his brushes. 

When he could spare an hour or two from his work, he would 
wander on the Boulevards or in the Bois, and watch with dreamy 
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eyes that world he one day hoped to bring to his feet. Sometimes, 
but only rarely, he had seen a beautiful girl, who had seemed to 
notice him in spite of his shabby clothes, and he almost fancied she 
smiled at him once as she cantered by on horseback, surrounded by a 
little crowd of admirers. 

Had she seen his admiration, he used to wonder ; had she noticed 
him in all that crowd of fashion and wealth ? 

One day when he was out, Harry and one or two of his particular 
friends, light-hearted students, had come to his little room, hoping to 
find some amusement in chaffing him, and had found him gone. 
Harry was struck with a brilliant idea. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do, boys,” he said. “Antoine is thinking 
too much of that mythical Marquise of his, and he’s getting sulkier 
and sulkier. He wants something to wake him up, and bring him 
back to the realities of life. I’ve got an idea. You must know 
that he’s got a way of confiding in me; everyone has, I don’t 
know why; and it seems that he thinks he’s found his divinity 
at last, and from his description—ha-ha-ha !—who do you think it 
turns out to be—you’d never guess—hie haughty Marquisee—whom 
do you think? Why, Pompon!” 

The announcement was received with cheers of derision. Pompon 
was a young lady known to most of the richer students. She was 
charmingly pretty, and had a great idea of her own importance, as 
her admirers always found to their cost ; and, as Harry put it, if she 
wasn’t a Marquise, she was prettier than most. 

“ Now,” said Harry, “my idea is this ; we will get Pompon up as 
a Marquise, and bring her here to look at Antoine’s pictures ; she 
shall pretend to fall in love with him, and we’ll have our revenge on 
him for sulking and behaving generally like a bear with a sore head.” 

The idea was received with rapture. Pompon was let into the 
secret ; the promise of a bracelet she had been longing for made her 
enter into the fun with eagerness. 

Harry occupied a well-furnished flat in the Rue de L’Isle with one 
or two of the other students, and higher up in a little room at the 
top of the house lived Antoine. Occasionally he had been asked 
down, when they felt good-natured and, tired of laughing at one 
another, wanted a new butt. But lately their laughter had made 
him refuse their invitations, and he had been leading a lonely life, 
working hard at his painting that was to make him famous and bring 
the Marquise. 

Everything was arranged. Pompon was to be announced by a 
footman hired for the occasion, was to put on her best manners, 
feign to have heard of his painting, and ask to sit for her portrait, 
Then she was to employ her fascinations to bring him to her feet, 
and they were to come in and enjoy the joke. Pompon’s health 
was drunk with enthusiasm, and they sallied out to make their pre- 
parations. 

® te Ld * * 

Antoine was in his garret working hard. It was bitterly cold, but 

he had no fire, and every now and then to keep his hands from 
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getting numbed he was forced to get up and walk about the room. 
He didn’t care—he didn’t mind the cold when his work was getting 
on so well, and he was approaching nearer and nearer that shining goal 
of fame and love that he had seen so often in his dreams, when 
in a few months of cold and hunger SHE might see his work and— 

A knock came :at the door. Who could it be? He opened it, 
and in walked a stately footman in livery. ‘The Marquise Xavier 
presents her compliments to M. Antoine, and would feel honoured 
by being allowed to see his studio, and to have a few moments’ 
conversation with him.” 

His studio! A Marquise! Antoine’s heart stood still. Had his 
dreams come true after all those months of solitude and work? 
Perhaps she was old—ugly—but a Marquise. A Marquise to see 
him in his garret, with no fire and only his old coat on—not even 
his best, which was bad enough—but his old painting coat, ragged 
and dirty. He had hardly time to stammer out an answer, when 
the door opened, and in stepped the loveliest girl he had ever 
seen in his life. He could hardly believe his eyes. It was she— 
she, the Jady of the Bois! How his heart beat. Then, it was true! 
Yes, there she stood, a look of half embarrassment, half amusement 
jn her lovely eyes. How he would triumph over the jeering 
students—how he loved her! He was calm now—he bowed low. 

Pompon for the moment lost her presence of mind and tripped 
over her dress, stopped herself hastily from saying a naughty word, 
hesitated, and began to wish she hadn’t come. 

She had expected to see an uncouth clumsy boy, and he was 
handsome ; shabby, perhaps, but what a manner. !—she had never been 
bowed to like that before. 

“ You were so kind, Madame, as to wish to see my pictures ?” 

Never long at a loss, she recovered herself, and played her part to 
perfection ; she flitted round the room, looking at the sketches 
through her long glasses, bringing out cleverly the few art phrases 
she had caught from the students ; then, sinking gracefully into a 
chair, she explained her coming. 

She had seen him in the Bois, she had heard of his painting, she 
was the Marquise Xavier, and she had come to sit for her portrait. 

Antoine bowed, but couldn’t trust himself to speak. 

“Well ?” she went on imperiously ; then coquetishly, “am I not 
handsome enough for Monsieur ?” 

“ Ah, Madame,” stammered Antoine, “ you honour me too much, 
I—I, so young, so inexperienced.” 

“That will do,” she interrupted, coldly. “I wish it; when will you 
begin—to-day ? to-morrow?” 

“TI could begin to-day or to-morrow,” he gasped, “as you please.” 

“Then I will come to-morrow at this time.” 

How haughty she was ; she must mean to humiliate him, he thought 
sadly, as he bowed her out, and sat down to think at last. A 
Marquise to sit to him! why his fortune was made, he would be 
famous. How lovely she was! it couldn’t be true that he was to see 
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her there in his room for hours, watch her lovely face while he 
painted ; but then such a room, and no fire! what was he to do fora 
fire—he almost wished himself back again at Fleury ; there everyone 
was poor. An idea came to him; his best coat, his cherished best 
coat, it must go to buy him fires. 

He put it sadly under his arm, and hastened to the nearest Mont 
de Pieté. Alas! the man only gave him five francs, pointing out its 
many imperfections, imperfections Antoine had never noticed before ; 
it had always seemed such a fine coat. Hetook the money, wondering 
what she must think of him in his old clothes, if he only got five 
francs for his best coat. 

He had a fire the next day when Pompon arrived, and set to work 
with joy in his heart ; and clothes and fire and garret, and all his 
troubles vanished as he painted. 

At the first sitting, Pompon was bored, horribly bored. At first, 
she tried to amuse herself with gazing round the room and out at 
the little window ; then she thought of the bracelet, and the fun they 
would have when Antoine discovered who she was; then she 
watched him painting; how handsome he looked, in spite of his 
shabby clothes and untidy hair, or because—she wasn’t sure— 

She began to feel almost sorry for him, he looked at her so 
admiringly. 

The days passed, and Antoine ‘was falling more and more under 
the influence of this lovely Marquise ; her manner, that queer mix- 
ture of hauteur and freedom, her beauty, her rank, all fascinated him. 

Every day after dusk another journey was made, with another of 
his cherished possessions to the Mont de Pieté, to feed that insatiable 
fire, and at last he began to fear that the sittings must terminate 
abruptly with the last available portion of his wardrobe. 

One day Pompon, tired of sitting so long in the same position, 
flung herself into the chair near the little fire, and looked at him. He 
went on sketching in silence. 

“How handsome he is,” she thought ; “why don’t he talk!” 

“ You live here alone, have you no friends ?” she asked. 

“JT had,” he answered, hastily, “but I am poor, and they only— 
but—no, I have none.” 

“No love affairs ?”” she went on. 

“Love!” he gasped, “no, I—I know no women.” 

“We'll change all that,” langhed Pompon to herself, then aloud— 
“You speak as if you despised women ; hasn’t any girl ever told you 
you are handsome ?” 

“T know no women,” said Antoine, angrily. 

She was determined to rouse him. “ Nonsense, with your looks!” 
she laughed. “ J’// tell you.” 

Antoine was getting desperate. “What does she mean?” he 
wondered ; “does she—can she care for me ?” 

Pompon rose, and took up the sketch. “Oh, do talk,” she said. 
“Amuse me—I’m bored. Tell me, am I as handsome as you 
make me here—am I handsome at all ?” 
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Antoine flung himself at her feet. “I love you,” he gasped. ' 

“ Nonsense !” she laughed, trying to release herself, “a boy like 
you!” 

“Yes,” he went on passionately, “adore you, for the past six 
months, meeting you every day in the Bois—you don’t know how 
lovely you looked on horseback, loved you from the first moment I 
saw you ; I’ve starved here in this garret to paint you as I saw you 
then ; you don’t know what I’ve felt, working here alone, feeling I 
might never be nearer to you, never tell you how I love you, never 
feel your kisses on my lips; that some other man would love you, 
marry you (Pompon laughed bitterly); you must love me, you shall, 
you're here; I can’t go back to that hopeless life again, we can 
never part—tell me !” 

Pompon felt herself giving way. Asa girl in the streets of Paris, 
she had had nothing but blows and curses, and even as a woman, 
though she had plenty of love, she had but little respect, and this 
adoration, so humble, so real was too much for her. 

Suddenly, a smothered laugh outside recalled her to her senses ; 
she must stop this nonsense ; she tore herself from his arms, turned 
a pirouette in the middJe of the room, and fell sobbing in a corner. 

The crowd of students rushed in with shouts of laughter. ‘“ Bravo, 
Pompon! Never saw a prettier Marquise. Cheer up, Antoine!” 

He saw it all now ; he had been duped ; that word Pompon told him 
everything ; he had heard of her doings, of her lovers changed as 
often as her dresses ; of men she had ruined. He staggered to a 
chair. It was too horrible—too horrible, and yet through the shame 
of it all, would come the thought of how lovely she was, how he 
loved her still. 

Antoine lay with his head in his hands; Pompon was sobbing 
hysterically in a corner, and the little group of students stood 
irresolutely in the doorway. 

Somehow the joke hadn’t gone off as well as they expected. 
Harry was the first to break the silence—he was a gentleman at 
heart and he felt they had gone too far. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ we'd better go. Antoine, I’m awfully sorry, I 
didn’t think you would feel it so much.” 

They slunk out, dropping feeble apologies as they went, one by 
one. Antoine didn’t seem to hear. 

For a few minutes there was a silence, broken only by Pompon’s 
sobs; she had cried at first because she felt wicked and unhappy— 
she cried now because she wanted him to speak first; but he 
wouldn’t. How still he lay—a horrible thought struck her—If he 
‘was dead—If she had killed him! She rushed to him, managed to 
drag him to the sofa and undo his collar. 

She rubbed his hands—how cold they were—he must have fainted 
—he wouldn’t come round. How wicked ali her past life seemed to 
her as she looked at him. She knew now that she loved him as she 
had never thought she could love anyone. He must hate her, she 
thought ; what would she not give to see him at her feet as he had 
knelt so short a time ago. 
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She kissed him passionately and implored him to wake—to speak 
to her. 

At last he opened his eyes. It all came back to him. She was 
leaning over him, his head was in her lap and she was kissing him, 
begging him to speak to her—to love her. 

‘““Where am I?” he gasped. “Ah, it all comes back to me. You 
here—you’ve stayed; but the jest is over—you've played your part— 
you’ve ruined my life and broken my heart; made me the joke of 
those fools, broken a heart that would have given you a love you 
have never known before. Why don’t you go? why don’t you leave 
me ? I am no use to you; I have no money, you can’t ruin me!” 

“Stop, stop!” she cried. “Cruel, cruel ; can’t you see that I love 
you? Do you think I’ve no feeling because I’m what I am? Do 
you think I’ve been any happier when I’ve rained those fools? 
Listen ! I was born in the slums of Paris—you don’t know what that 
means for a girl—I’ve been kicked and cursed—in prison twice 
before I was eighteen. I saw women born as I was, riding in 
carriages ; I saw men give diamonds for their smiles if they were 
but the fashion. Was I so much to blame? I’ve had lovers—but 
what lovers! vanity made them, and they tired and left me. I came 
here, I saw you, you were so different—so cold you seemed, so poor 
and clever—and I was sorry at first, I really was sorry ; but I swore I 
would do it, and when you knelt at my feet and seemed to love me 
and to have loved me so long, so humbly, I felt as if I could live here 
in this garret alone with you for ever. I love you—we will take 
rooms somewhere, away from everyone, in some quiet corner of 
Paris; I have money, you will paint and be famous—tell me you 
love me still.” 

She blushed as he knelt again at her feet, and all was forgotten in 
a passionate embrace. 

Antoine lived in a dream for six months. Pompon had never 
loved so much in all her life before ; but she was Pompon—she could 
not starve, she could not live in a garret for ever—her money ran 
short. 

Antoine had none; he had done no work, his great picture was 
unfinished; he started at it, worked day and night. 

The day he finished he had been out for a walk; he was over- 
worked and he wanted to cool his brain. 

He was so happy ; his picture was finished ; he would sellit; they 
would have money and be so happy together, with no cares. 

“It almost seems too good to be true,” he thought ; “how good she 
is to give up all those gaieties that were life to her till we met, to live 
here in a little garret, to keep house and think of the thousand 
things we need, to sit to me, always sweet, never murmuring, 
content with poverty, with work, content with me. 

“This picture finished I shall be great, I feel I shall, I have never 
done anything half so good ; It’s her lovely face that inspires me ; it 
will be admired, talked about, the fashion. I shall take the money 
and lay it at her feet, and say ‘Here, darling, here is what you have 
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made for me; you have earned this, they love you even in a picture, 
but they love you at a distance now.’ We will spend a month in 
Paris—our honeymoon; she shall have gaieties enough, she shall 


have a reward for being so patient, she shall never regret loving 
me ” 
2 * * * * 


There was a little scented note on the table when he reached 
home. He took it up and read it : 


“My Dar.ine Boy, 


We have no more money, we can’t starve, we can’t live in one room for 
ever. I have gone to X——, he is rich. I will come back soon, and we will 
love each other as much asever. I love you always, 


PoMPoN. 

A thousand kisses till we meet again.” 

“A thousand kisses till we meet again.” She’d come back, yes, 
but she’d gone—she’d gone—and he had trusted her; they might 
have been married and rich. A thousand kisses till they met 
again—when ?—where ? 

ALFRED W. BARRETT 


Humours of the Dublin Gallery. 


IME out of mind the “ Terrible Dublin Gallery,” as poor 

(, Byron called it, has been famous for the extreme person- 

ality of its remarks. Woe betide the luckless actor who 

appears with any marked‘peculiarity of voice or gait ; he is 

quickly informed of his short-comings, in terms which 

are sure to set the housein aroar. Moreover, the Dublin 
gallery-boy is a profound musical and dramatic critic. 

His dramatic taste is almost catholic, the sole exception being 
drawing-room comedy of the milk-and-water type. Needless to say 
of a critic of his calibre, he is a staunch supporter of Robertson, 
Byron, Pinero, and other sound writers of “light-pieces ;” he also 
swears by his immortal countrymen, Goldsmith and Sheridan. But 
your namby-pamby piece, dealing with some social “ moral,” or your 
helter-skelter farce, save it hails from the Criterion, he will not 
countenance. His chief loves, however, are tragedy, melodrama, 
and comic opera; and I think the first is the favourite love, for 
Mickey—that is generally his name—dearly loves a broad-sword 
combat, and in tragedy he, as a rule, has plenty of that business. 
Custom hath made him inclined to scepticism in the matter of bills 
and posters. Not to put to fine a point upon it, he does not believe 
in them until he makes countless inquiries into the truth of their 
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statements. Accordingly, when a new piece is announced simply as 
a “ Drama,” Mickey knows by experience that the “ Drama” may be 
only a “ Soort iv a comidy wid carpits,” and quietly takes his stand 
at the gallery door until the first act is over, and the “ boys” are 
coming out fora smoke. One of these boys will be questioned by 
Mickey, in something like the following terms :— 

“Is it a fincin’ piece, or is the carpits on?” If he is informed 
in reply, that the “carpits is on,” he will walk away, for he knows 
the presence of a carpeted stage betokens the absence of broad- 
sword combats. 

When a comic opera company comes with the “ Latest London 
Success,” Mickey patronises it every night during its stay—if he has 
the money. He has a marvellous aptitude for music, and after three 
or four visits, can whistle the whole score of the opera from stuart to 
finish. And if an inferior company comes with the same opera next 
year, Mickey won’t forget to give some of its members a piece of his 
mind. He is terribly severe on weak or faulty vocalism. I remem- 
ber, on one occasion, a lady coming on in the Queen’s theatre, to sing 
a ballad * between the acts.” She was nervous and wobbling, and 
ere she had sung two lines, a young urchin in the gallery, placing 
his fingers in his ears, bawled forth, in a tone of great distress “‘ Och, 
tell me whin she’s done!” By the way, it was in the Cork theatre 
that, during a reedy-voiced tenor’s* efforts, a boy called out to a 
friend “ Eh, Mickey ! Is dat singing, or is it th’ gas ?” 

Miss Lydia Thompson was a prime favourite in Dublin, and was 
the first public performer to introduce there the now well-known 
song, “Come back to Erin,” which she sang in the burlesque of 
“Ernani.” The first night she sang it, the house resounded with 
encores, in the midst of which our friend Mickey called out, 
“ Arrah, to the divil wid ancoor! Give us the same agin, Lydia!” 
and she did. One of the oldest members of the Queen’s; theatre 
Stock Company was Saunders, who from the peculiar shape of his 
legs was known as “ Bandy Saunders.” He was a small, meagre, 
melancholy looking man. One night he was performing the part of 
a “repentant villain,” whose daughter vainly besought him to partake 
of some supper, or dinner, I forget which; and when poor Saunders, 
with his meagre, hungry countenance, exclaimed “ No, child, I could 
not eat,” Mickey remarked, “ Ah, thin, Bandy, God forbid I was a 
mutton chop before you!” About this period, two very funny 
incidents occurred in old Fishamble street theatre—once the fashion 
able theatre of Dublin, but at the time I write of, on its last legs. 
One “ Mr. Nicholson ’—who was by day a shop porter, and by night 
leading man at the “ Fish ”—was playing a round of the “ legitimate.” 
On the “ Hamlet night,” the gallery (price one penny), chaffed him 
awfully, especially in his scene with the ghost. At length the Prince 
of Denmark stepped forward to the foot-lights, and shaking his fist 
at the gods, cried, “ Look here, me bhoys, if yiz don’t stop yer cod- 
din’, me an’ the ghost’ill g’up there and bate blazes out iv the lot 
iv yiz!” 
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I have seen this scene in print, with the plot laid in England, and 
the humour all squeezed out of it. The incident occurred as I 
describe. Of course, half the fun consists of the actor suddenly 
dropping Shakespeare’s stately verse for his own Dublin slang. On 
another occasion the same performer appeared as “ Richard III.,” 
and on concluding the “Thus far” speech, was greeted from the 
gallery with “ Arrah, go home ‘an’ die!” Such an insult the fiery 
Richard could not be expected to brook. Evidently recognising the 
voice, he stepped to the footlights, and ran his eyes swiftly round the 
gallery. At last he spied the insulter, and shaking his fist towards 
him exclaimed, “All right, young Murphy, I have you tarred! * 
Wait till I ketch you outside !”—after which dire threat he resumed 
his assumption of the wicked king. I saw this actor perform the 
part of Robert Emmet in a drama bearing that title, ‘some twenty- 
five years ago, and it was the only part I ever saw him to advantage 
in. 

But to hark back to the Queen’s Theatre. A man who had been 
imbibing a little too much of the “ crathur” was one night seated in 
a corner of the gallery, right over that part of the orchestra in which 
the four violinists sat. The man soon became very obstreperous, and 
cries of “Throw him out” resounded on all sides. ‘“ Arrah, don’t 
throw the poor ould chap out at all,” pleaded a boy; “ just sling 
him over an’ spoil a fiddler !” 

A white hat among the audience is, of course, a mark for all the 
shafts in the gallery arsenal. I remember on one occasion an old 
fellow with a very tall and very white hat, taking his seat in the 
pit. Immediately the storm began. “Take off that hat!” ‘ Who 
stole the donkey?” “Who killed Palmer?” etc, etc. The old 
fellow either did not, or would not, understand that the storm up 
over his head was all raised by his offending tile. His cool in- 
difference only increased the hubbub, until at length the perfor- 
mance had to be suspended. Then the old gentleman rose from his 
seat, and looking up at the gallery, motioned for silence. The noise 
ceased for a moment. “Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, “if this noise 
continues, I shall leave the theatre /” He resumed his seat amidst 
a roar of laughter and applause. 

When “ Douglas” was produced at the Queen’s for somebody's 
benefit, the hero had a bad cold in his head, and when he spoke the 
line ‘ 

“My name is Norval,” 
a gallery boy promptly called out, “Thin, blow your nose, Norval.” 

It was a Queen’s scene-shifter who, on hearing of Kean’s death, 
exclaimed in dire distress, “Good God! an’ is their another iv us 
gone!” 





* Note.—Some of the Dublin slang is peculiar. To tar a person, is to catch sight of 
him ; to abuse is to barge; to go a courting is to go mottin; boys are stickers, 
girls, young irons, grown-up girls, piéces, policemen, hornics, detectives, spots, 
money, twine, shilling, bar, penny, wing, halfpenny, make, hats, deckers, boots, 
hichers, clothes, dudds, dogs, boughlers, cats, moulers, clerks, ink slingers, 
sh en, counter jumpers, bar tenders, curates, swells, howlers, roughs, youghs, 
esd, pooh, to be drunk, to be blind or parlo, to steal, mill or fee. 
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One night, during the performance of the “ Peep o’ Day,” a curious 
remark came from the gallery of the dear old Theatre Royal. In the 
scene in which one of the characters is in the act of firing at the 
“informer,” and is interrupted by the priest, a voice, fierce and loud, 
called out, “ Niver mind the priest ; shoot the —— informer!” 

The late Charles Sullivan was once playing in the pantomime of 
“Daniel O’Rourk and the Eagle,” at the Queen’s, if I don’t mistake. 
One night the Eagle, a large property bird, dropped one of its wings 
as it rose to the skies. The wing fell with a thud which made the 
audience titter ; but the titter swelled to a roar on Charley exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Begorra, the bird is moultin’.” 

Poor Charley! What a fund of wit and humour he possessed ! 
The very last time I met him he told me and others the story of 
his first visit with his company to the Isle of Wight. Though the 
story was against himself, he told it with all his wonderful humour. 
“The evening I landed in Ventnor I stood on the hotel steps smoking 
my cigar, and viewing the people passing along. By the look of 
them I began to fear they were too big swells to patronise my poor 
efforts to amuse. Then Iiwondered if there was an Irish quarter in 
the town. Just then, the proprietor of the hotel came out to the 
steps, and I casually enquired, “ Are there many Irish about this 
part of the world?” “No,” said the proprietor, “ we are very free 
Jrom them.” The gravity with which Charley told this was deli- 
cious. 

He was witty to the last. A few hours before he died, the doctor, 
who did not expect the end so soon, was leaving him with the re- 
mark, “ Well, Mr. Sullivan, I’ll see you in the morning.” 

“Ah yes, doctor,” answered Charley, “ but will J see you?” He 
never did. 

FRANK HUDSON. 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXII—MDLLE. NESVILLE. and MR. DAVID JAMES. 

Mdlle. Nesv1L.zE, who has at once stepped into public favour by her rendering 
of the title-réle in “ Miss Decima,” at the Criterion, was born in Paris and was 
educated at a French convent. When eleven years of age, the future prima 
donna was brought to this country and placed in a convent at Clapham to learn 
English. After remaining there three years, Mdlle. Nesville turned her atten- 
tion seriously to the study of music, and having attained a certain proficiency, 
was admitted to the Conservatoire, Paris, when sixteen years old, and there won 
the second prize for comic opera. A year after this the youthful aspirant for 
fame was chosen to fill the part of the page Loys in “ Jeanne D’Arc” (Mme. 
Sara Bernhardt) at the Porte St. Martin, January 3rd, 1890. Having then left 
the Conservatoire, on the third of the following month Mdlle. Nesville created 
the title-réle in “‘ Ma Mie Rosette ” at the Folies-Dramatiques, appearing in one 
or two other operas at the same theatre, and there she may be said to have re- 
created the part of Azurine in “La Fille de ]’Air,” revived June 20th, 1890, 
after a lapse of thirty-five years, and also on the following November 8th was 
the original Djemileh in the spectacular comic opera, “ L’Egyptienne.” In all 
of these réles Mdlle. Nesville was so successful and piquante, that she was 
secured by M. Boucheron for the title-réle in “ Miss Helyett,” when his comedy- 
opera was produced at the Galeries, Brussels. In the Belgian capital, our Miss 
Decima became the rage, and was féted continually during the eighty nights’ 
run of the piece. Mr. Charles Wyndham having secured the English rights of 
“‘ Miss Helyett,” heard of Mdlle. Nesville’s capabilities, saw her, and at once 
engaged her to fill the title-rdle in Mr. Burnand’s version. Of her performance 
here, a notice will be found in “Our Play-Box.” The great charm of Malle. 
Nesville is her grace and delicacy ; though brimming over with fun and humour, 
chic and piquant, the actress is always a lady. Nesville is but a nom de thédtre, 
her father being M. Lesle, well known to gourmets as having for a long time 
catered most artistically for them at the Café de la Paix and other celebrated 
Parisian restaurants. 

Mr. Davip JAaMEs, the companion figure in the group taken from “ Miss 
Decima,” bas long been one of the greatest public favourites. Recapitulating 
some of the data given in the monograph which accompanied Mr. James’s por- 
trait in the December, 1884, number of “ THE THEATRE,” we may mention 
that the actor’s earliest successes were made in burlesque, first at the Royalty, 
and afterwards at the Strand. It was during his engagement at the latter 
theatre, which lasted some six years, that the actor exhibited the possession of 
genuine comedy, and made his special mark in 1870 by his original and power- 
ful reading of Zekiel Homespun in the “ Heir-at-Law.” It was in this year 
that Mr. James became joint manager, with Messrs. J. H. Montague and Tom 
Thorne, of the Vaudeville Theatre, and it was here that he filled the parts with 
which his name will always be associated : Our Mr. Jenkins in “ Two Roses”’ 
ees 4th, 1870), Bob Prout in “ Apple Blossoms’’ (September, 1871), Sir 

njamin Backbite in “The School for Scandal” (July, 1872), Goldfinch in 
“ The Road to Ruin” (1873), Sir Ball Brace in “ Pride ” (April, 1874), Perkyn 
Middlewick in “Our Boys” (January 16th, 1875, which play ran till April 
18th, — and Plantagenet Potter in “Our Girls” (April 19th, 1879). On 
the revival of “ Married Life” at the Vaudeville (April 10th, 1880), Mr. James 
= Samuel Coddle, and on May 26th, 1881, Professor Mistletoe in H. J. 

yron’s unsuccessful domestic comedy, “Punch.” At the Haymarket, October, 
1882, we find him playing Mr. Lovibond in the revival of “The Overland 
Route,” and at the same theatre he appeared for the first time as Eccles in 
“Caste,” January 20th, 1883. April 6th, 1885, he created, at the Opera 
Comique, of which he was manager, the part of Aristides Cassegrain in “ The 
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Excursion Train” (an adaptation by Mr. W. Yardley of “ Le Train de Plaisir’’), 
and on December 26th of that year made a great hit at the Gaiety as Blueskin 
in “Little Jack Sheppard.” On the 29th of May, 1886, Mr. James achieved 
one of his great successes as John Dory in the revival at the Criterion of John 
O’Keefe’s “Wild Oats,” and on November 13th of that year obtained the 
greatest praise for his Simon Ingot, on the occasion of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s 
first appearance in the title-réle of “ David Garrick,” an assumption which created 
considerable stir, the character being then considered quite out of Mr. Wyndham’s 
line. Mr. James’s next original part was that of Townely Snell in “The Circas- 
sian” (an adaptation of “Le Voyage en Caucase”) produced at the Criterion, 
November 19th, 1887. It was a most thankless part. “Cyril’s Success” was 
revived at the Criterion, January 25th, 1890, and he then appeared as Matthew 
Pincher ; and it was in the following April, when again playing Perkyn Middle- 
wick, that Mr. James was attacked by that dangerous illness, which kept him 
away from his profession for quite twelve months. He at length fortunately 
recovered, and made his re-appearance as John Dory in “ Wild Oats” this year 
(as already noticed) ; and, as we see, is now playing the Rev. Jeremie Jackson ina 
manner that will probably enable it to take rank among his finest assumptions. 
The gaps between the dates mentioned have been filled up by Mr. James’s 
frequent appearance in one or another of his well-known characters, and by 
the tours which he has taken with his own company. There is scarcely a part 
tkis favourite actor has undertaken that he has not made a success ; his method 
is his own, genial, humorous and human to a degree. His Perkyn Middlewick, 
our Mr. Jenkins, and John Dory will be handed down to posterity as not to 
be surpassed in excellence. 


No.CCLXXIII—MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS. 

Miss ELIzABETH Rosrns, who is now: playing lead at the Adelphi theatre, as 
Constance, in “The Trumpet Call,” was born in the State of Kentucky, in 
America, and her home is in Florida. Miss Robins gained her dramatic exper- 
ience in the old stock company, at Boston, and whilst touring with Mr. Edwin 
Booth, during which latter engagement she travelled from Canada to the far- 
away Gulf of Mexico, covering in her last season something like 20,000 miles, 
and playing Shakespeare’s heroines, and in such romantic dramas, as “ Ruy Blas,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” &c. Miss Robins’s health broke down, under the hard 
work, and she was fortunate enough to have a friend in the widow of the great 
Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, who took her away on a visit to Norway. Here in 
his old home, situate on the island of Lysoén, a few miles north of Bergen, Miss 
Robins quickly regained her strength, surrounded as she was by the calmness 
and beauty of the scenery. It was here, doubtless, that she first turned her 
thoughts to Henrik Ibsen, for she met many of his friends and learnt from 
them the capabilities for display in a certain type of character. Three years 
ago, when Miss Robins was returning to America  henal London, circumstances 
detained her amongst us, to our gain. In March, 1889, we find her playing 
with infinite pathos Mrs. Errol in “ The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy,” at the 
Opera Comique. At the same theatre, May 8th, she is spoken of as a most 
sympathetic Alice Varney in “ Forget-me-not.” Miss Robins next made her 
mark as Grace Hargrove in “ Forgotten,” at the Grand theatre, July 5th, of 
the same year, and played on July 17th, Martha Bernick, a most difficult 
character, in Ibsen’s “ Pillars of Society,” at the Opera Comique, in a manner 
that gained her the warmest praise. Whilst a member of the Haymarket 
company, Miss Robins obtained permission to create the part of Pauline de 
Lassonquere, in Dr. Dabbs’s play * Her Own Witness,” a play for which, by her 
consummate tact and powerful acting, she secured a favourable reception at the 
Criterion, on November 6th. In quite a different style of character, Miss 
Robins was successful as Louisa Brown in “ Dr. Bill,” at the Avenue, February 
1st, 1890, and on the 18th of the same month created the strongly emotional 
character of Rose de Brefour in “ Quicksands,” at the Comedy. On May 2ist. 
she again showed her versatile powers by playing the light-hearted, merry Sybil 
Wisdom, in J. H. McCarthy’s “ The Will and the Way,” at the Avenue. Miss 
Robins displayed the most exquisite tenderness as Nina, in Dr. Dabbs’s “ Punchi- 
nello (Avenue, June 24th). Her Liza in “ The Sixth Commandment,” at the 
Shaftesbury, October 8th, 1890, was very highly esteemed for its delicacy and 
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pathos. But all these assumptions paled before her conception and execution of 
Hedda Gabler in Ibsen’s play of that name. Miss Robins and Miss Marion Lea 
had such faith in the work, that they ventured on its production at the Vaude- 
ville, on April 20th, of this year for a series of matinées, and not only made it 
the artistic success of the season, but were rewarded for their courage and 
devotion to art, by reaping a pecuniary benefit. There is no occasion to speak 
of Miss Robins’s performance of this part, for it was universally extolled by the 
press. There is no doubt that it secured her the present engagement with the 
Messrs. Gatti, and eschewing the ordinary melodramatic methods, Miss Robins 


is winning over the Adelphi audiences by her own simple and unaffected, but 
effective style of acting. 


Se 


Reviews. 


“ The Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare,” by William Hazlitt. (London: George 
Routledge and Sons.) 

Hazlitt is not quite sufficiently in evidence in this reprint of the “ doubtful” 
plays, otherwise it will prove welcome enough to Shakespearean students to 
whom price is a consideration. 


“ Gray Days and Gold,’ by William Winter. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Mr. Winter’s muse is a gentle and a smiling and a very softly romantic one. 
She should ibe painted in an old-world garden of green lawn and cedar tree, 
star-girt with coronal of the large moon-daisy, burdened lightly with a 
strung harp, and on her arm a rosy baby of fancy, who 


= on the strings 


Paddles a little tune, and sings 

With dumb endeavour sweetly.” 
She is a pretty wench and a kindly, and for this, in addition to feeling tender 
to her for her own sake, we must throw a flower or two in her path—that she, 
hailing from over the Atlantic, comes with her pleasant bird song and finds our 
land beautiful. It is easeful nowadays to listen to one who can walk between 
hedges and find no canker among the dog-roses and crane’s-bill there. It is 
restful to stroll side by side with this gentle observer, and to watch his eyes 
kindle at view of moss-coated ruins, and dank sweet-smelling lanes, and antique 
woods where the coney rustles through the fern girding the silent tarn of the 
local ghost story. We are an undemonstrative race, but a secret joy stirs in our 
hearts when the critical foreigner eschews the chill of alien reserve, and puts 
into warm appreciative expression the thoughts that our ancient, beloved, and 
picturesque history evokes 

“ The Critic. University Correspondence College. Tutorial series.” Edited by 
W.H.Low,M A., Lond. (London: W. B. Clive and Co.) 

A most excellent edition of “The Critic” is this, and one admirably suited 
to its purpose. The introduction is brief and to the point, the notes few and 
concise, the text clear and the paper good. 

aco Srom Bohemia,” by 8. J. Adair Fitzgerald. (London: Tarstow, Denver 
and Co. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is full of vivacity and high spirits, and makes capital 
reading. He has an excellent turn for humour and a notable invention, and 
some of his little tales have quite a powerful dramatic kernel to them. For 
ourselves, however, we think most of the short articles in the nature of Globe 
“turnovers ”—one at least of these, indeed,having appeared in that paper—and, of 
such, amongst the best are “Stage Slang,” “Stage Superstitions” (a subject 
recently touched upon in Tur THEATRE, by-the-way), and “My First 
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Pantomime.” “Sketches from Bohemia” is a prince of books for a weary 
journey. 

“ Crushes and Crowds in Theatres and other Buildings in Cases of Fire or Fright,” 
voy Résuche. (London: S. Wilkins, Mansion House Chambers, 20, Bucklesbury, 

This pamphlet, on the subject of a remedy for that which is expressed in its 
title, has lately reached us. We have not had the pleasure of personally 
examining M. Résuche’s model of his invention. An article which appeared 
in the Paris Figaro gives, however, a description of the system employed, and, 
under the circumstances, we cannot do better than quote this at length, leaving 
the public to judge of the efficacy of the various plans for speedy exit demon- 
strated by their ingenious originator. 


“SAFETY IN OUR THEATRES, 


“Ever since the police regulations concerning the safety of our theatres have been * 


so rigorously enforced in Paris, the attention of architects and engineers has been 
directed towards the discovery of methods of preserving the spectators in case of 
fires. We have before our notice to-day an invention which appears to us to be 
wonderfully well thought out, and of which it will interest the public to hear 

“The inventor, M. René Résuche, demonstrates, with much ability and good sense, 
that it is impossible to demand from theatrical managers a series of precautions and 
reforms, the cost of which would exceed that of pulling down and rebuilding their 
theatres. 

“He seeks, on the contrary, to avail himself as much as possible of buildings just 
as they stand, only increasing the number of entrances and exits, knowing that in a 
i the thing to be dreaded is the crowding caused by panic and by the small number 
of exits. 

“* He has been led by hisstudies and enquiries, and aided by his colleague, M. A. Vailly, 
to the discovery of a‘ system of evacuation,’ by means of which thousands of specta- 
tors in any theatre can be restored to the gpen air in the space of a few seconds. 

“ His invention can be modified so as to adapt itself to theatres standing alone, or 
built up on two or three sides. All is foreseen. 

“There is only one indispensable condition ; that on every disengaged side and on 
each storey there should be outside balconies connected by staircases with those below. 
But as this condition is already enforced by the police regulations, it entails no ad- 
ditional expense. 

“Résuche’s invention deals especially with the walls of the buildings. These mov- 
able walls must be made of two sheets of iron, the space between them being filled 
up with refuse of cork or sume such light material, which will retain the heat with- 
out injuring the acoustic properties. This ingenious wall is suspended on chains 
fitted with pulleys and balance weights connected with a windlass placed in the base- 
ment. In case of fire the windlass is put out of gear, the iron wall descends by its 
own wright into the space which has been provided for it in the ground, like the 
well of a lift, and all the balconies on every side of the theatre are instantly free. 

“In the second system of instantaneous evacuation the walls of each storey are 
mounted on hinges, and connected outside by cables running over pulleys inside 
with balance-weights for the stoppage. One ungearing is enough, the walls descend 
like a drawbridge, and resting on the balustrades already in position, form so many 
balconies. 

“Tn a third system, according to the site of the building, the wall runs horizontally 
in grooves fitted with rollers and balance-weights, and it then sets free an opening 
corresponding with its own width. 

“But in every case, whether the theatre be detached or surrounded by other build- 
ings, the same method, namely, that of movable iron walls, must be applied. 

“That is the real secret. 

“We would point out this invention of M. Résuche’s to the Commission of the 
Department of FinefArts. It may be of immense service in the modification of 
theatres already existing ; itis in any case a perfect revolution in the construction 
of the theatres of the future. 

“GaAsSTAN CALMETTE.” 

“ Rosmer of Rosmersholm.” A drama in four acts, by a Respectful Student of the 
works of Henrik Ibsen: (London: Swan Sonnenschein.) 

This work, a prologue to “Rosmersholm,” is “ venturesomely designed to 
show” that “Ibsen is not dramatic where the opportunity of being so was (sic) 
afforded.” It is also designed to illustrate the latest developments in that 
form of instruction known as “teaching your grandmother to suck eggs,” 
though it is right to say that the author does not claim this larger honour. 
Hence it may be inferred that the book has lively moments. It has. There is 
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not perhaps the same pungency of humour that we find in Mr. Jerome’s work, 
but many a sentence is, as the dramatists put it, “asafe smile.” Dropped in 
here and there, like herbs in an omelette, are delightful parodies of Ibsen’s 
method ; palatable morsels of burlesque, pointing the irony of that Respectful 
Student, who, sly fellow, is really digging the Scandinavian cynic in tke ribs 
all the time. Two or three of these digs are conceived in such a rollicking 
humour that ‘they really must be preserved. Here, for instance, is a gem :— 
“‘ Rebecca : ‘When we were children we were satisfied with the fanciful tales 
told usas to where we were discovered. I, for instance, believed as a child that 
T was found under a gooseberry-bush!’ osmer: ‘ And I, that I was found in 
a manger. Ah, and the appositeness of that, to the career to which I was 
destined, had a great deal to do with reconciling me to itsadoption.’” (Rosmer 
is a parson, who never smiles, not even in his sleeve.) Here is another. 
“ Beata (showing Rosmer a photo.): ‘See, dear, you and I standing by the 
log bridge that spans the cliffs.’ Rosmer: ‘What a bad photo!’ Beata: 
‘Well of course, Johannes, those travelling photographers who work in the 
open air cannot compete with the ordinary shop work, but it was sufficient 
to call to my mind every incident of that delightful day.’ Rosmer: ‘It is so 
blurred.’ Beata: ‘ Yes, it is indistinct. But surely you remember that day 
we went for that long walk along the cliffs?’ Rosmer: ‘No, Beata, I don't 
remember it.’ Beata (walking towards window, excessively pained)—Invete- 
rate joker! you see, ‘window,’ ‘ pained’) :—‘ Oh, Johannes, that was when 
you proposed to me.’ (A pause.)” This, as a travesty of Ibsen's dialogue, 
that dialogue from which the sceptical admit that not a word can be spared, 
is distinctly precious. These quotations will show that the work is well worth 
buying and reading. As an effort of humour it should rank with “The 
Bachelor’s Club” and other masterpieces of ingenious wit. No comic reciter’s 
library is complete without it. 


Books RECEIVED FoR REVIEW. 
“ Queen Elizabeth : A Drama,” by Arthur E. Tregelles. (Darlington.) 
“ King James Iand King Charles I: Two Dramas.” Same author. 
“ The Fatal Request,” by A. L. Harris. (London : F. Warne and Co.) 
“ The University Shakespeare (‘ Coriolanus, ‘Henry the Fifth, ‘The Tempest, 
‘King John, ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream, ‘ Julius Cesar’), by various editors. 
(London: Sutton, Drowley and Co.) 


SS 


Our Play-Box. 


“ MISS DECIMA.” 


Operatic comedy, in three acts, composed by E. AUDRAN, and adapted from the French of M. 
Boucheron by F.C. BURNAND. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Thursday evening, July 23rd, 1891. 
The Rev. Dr. Jeremie } 


‘ - Jules .. Mr. H. GORDON. 
Jackson Mr. DAVID JAMES. 


je Lee: “90 La Senora de Varganaz Miss M, A. VICTOR. 
Peter Paul Rolleston Mr. CHARLES CONYERS. Senora Inez.. .. «- Miss J. FINDLAY. 
Carnet Frees, |Mr-Cuauronr OLcorr. | Flore: -- :- -: ise Loey Bockerons. 
Bertie Brown .. .. Mr. TEMPLAR SAXE, | BOne. «eve. os. co ee As MORAR. 
Marmaduke Jessop .. Mr. WELTON DALE. Mile. Coralie .. .. Miss B. VERE. 

Donald MeQuord .. Mr. F. BENSON. Miss Decima Jackson Mlle. NESVILLE. 


Scene : Interlaken. 
When Mr. Burnand undertook the adaptation of the Parisian success 


“ Miss Helyett,” it was generally surmised that he would have consid- 
erable difficulty in eliminating that which would prove objectionable 
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to English audiences, and yet retain some amusing motive. He has 
accomplished this successfully ; the piece is droll and is written in a 
humorous style, and is much assisted by the graceful lyrics contri- 
buted by Percy Reeve. “Miss Helyett ” wasoriginally produced in 
Paris at the Bouffes Parisiens November 12th, 1890, with Mdlle. 
Bianca Duhamel in the title-7éle. When the piece was played in 
Brussels, Mdlle. Nesville took the town by storm asthe heroine. The 
story is really of the flimsiest, and depends almost entirely on the 
cleverness of the representatives of the different characters to make it 
go dramatically. Miss Decima is the tenth and only unmarried daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Jeremie Jackson of New Orleans. He has brought 
up his girls in almost Quaker-like severity of conduct, and has written 
a book of moral precepts in doggerel verses, one of which, on refer- 
ence, will invariably be found suitable to advise them in any moral 
emergency. He and his daughter are touring in Switzerland and 
are temporarily resting at Interlaken. There a dreadful accident 
happens to Decima, who slips in climbing a mountain, roils down it 
and is caught by a bush, and is rescued from her perilous position by 
an unknown gentleman, who carries her to a place of safety. She 
has not seen his face or he hers, for she has held her cloak over it, but 
according to the “Jackson” tenets, a young woman who has been 
in the arms of a man must marry that man and none other. She 
christens her unknown preserver her “ Man of the Mountain,” and 
commissions her father to discover him. She has encouraged a good- 
hearted, silly young fellow, Marmaduke Jessop, to believe that she 
will marry him, and so her father, tired of his unsuccessful search 
after her preserver, persuades Marinaduke to pass himself off as the 
“Man ofthe Mountain”; but Decima soon discovers the imposture. 
Then she overhears a conversation which induces her to believe that 
Chevalier 0’ Flanagan is her hero. He isa braggart and a poltroon, 
and is already engaged to Senora Inez, the daughter of the strong- 
minded Senora de Varganaz. This is nothing to Decima or her father, 
who in the quaintest way produces a very pretty little revolver which 
he states that he shall be regretfully compelled to use on O’ Flanagan 
if he does not marry his daughter. Decima, however, has really lost 
her heart to Peter Paul Rolleston, who is madly in love with the little 
slyboots and declares his passion, but as she is engayed to another, 
asks to be allowed to take her portrait. Whilst doing so, Decima 
looks‘over his sketch book, and in it discovers‘a sketch of herself, evi- 
dently taken when the climbing contretemps occurred. Here is her real 
“Man of the Mountain,” to whom she is only too pleased to give her- 
self and he toaccept her. There is a charming espiéglerie and piquancy 
about MdWe. Nesville that at once rendered her a favourite. Her voice 
is thin but very sweet, and her English, as she speaks it, though not 
perfect, is'very attractive ; added to this Mdlle. Nesville is pretty and 
sympathetic. In the last act, the young actress has a charming 
love scene with Rolleston, and in it she was very ably assisted by Mr. 
Charles Conyers, who, though new to London, has made his mark in 
the provinces, and has a good voice. Mr. David James and Miss 
Victor are irresistibly funny, the former in his own quiet effective 
manner, and the lady in her more pronounced style. She dances a 
cachuca in the drollest manner. Mr. Chauncey Olcott, an American 
actor, made his first appearance in England, sang with spirit and 
feeling, and made a very favourable impression. Mr. Welton Dale was 
seen and heard to advantage; Mr. Templar Saxe, who should have had 
more to do, and Miss Josephine Findlay were of much assistance. 
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Among the best numbers may be quoted, “ Maiden’s Modestee ” and 
“ Dear Father used to Say to Me” (Miss Decima)i; “Shall We Never 
Meet ” (Paul) ; and the duets, “‘ Coquetting ” and “The Portrait,” for 
Decima and Paul; the duet, “‘The Ideal She,” for Paul and Bertie ; 
the trio, “ Mother of a Daughter Splendid,” for Senora, Inez, and 
O’Flanagan ; and O’Flanagan’s serenade, “ Divine and True.” “ Miss 
Decima” was a distinct success. 


“FATE AND FORTUNE; OR, THE JUNIOR PARTNER.” 


Drama, in four acts, by JAMES J, BLOop. 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Monday evening, July 27th, 1891. 


Mr.Glendon .. .. Mr. HENRY PAGDEN. Docker .. .. .. .. Mr.C. MEDWYN. 
Ralph Glendon .. .. Mr. Basserr Rog. Mr. Landdown .. .. Mr. R, ROBERTS. 
Walter Halmshaw .. Mr. W.R.SUTHERLAND. Tompkyns .. .. .. Mr. W. F. ANTOLIFFR, 
Kopain (alias nears Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Grace Hasluck .. .. Miss May Warrry, 
Bob Trantor... Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. Mrs.Tranter .. .. Miss SALLIE TURNER. 
Tom Woollett .. .. Mr. W.CHEESMAN, Mrs. Prowse -» «» Miss MAY PROTHEROR, 
Blister .. .. .. « Mr.J.F. DOYLE. Madge .. .. .. .. Miss GRACTIE MURIEL. 
Marklow .. .. .«- ah ey CAFFREY Miss Flick .. .. .. Miss E. BESSLE, 
Swadler +» « ee Mr. JOHN M. East. Miss Wilford... Miss B. WILDERMERE. 
Swagg .. .. .. .. Mr. HENRY BEDFORD. Matilda Jane Tranter Miss CICELY RICHARDS, 
Springe.. .. .. .. Mr. HUNTLEY WRIGHT. 
The baie that is fond of melodrama looks for a downright 
villain, who hesitates at nothing, and in fact rather prefers to go out 
of his way to commit a murder. As a contrast to this the author 
must give them the simplest and most confiding of heroines, and the 
comedy scenes must be of the homely sort—a kind-hearted police- 
man with a large family of small children with enormous appetites, 
and a domestic heroine who has an admirer in the force, and who 
will coquet with a son of Mars. Mr. James J. Blood has accom- 
plished all this in his * Fate and Fortune,” and the audience at the 
Princess’s departs after having been highly amused. It does not for 
@ moment consider that twenty times before it has seen the same 
sort of thing in a dozen different plays. The author is so skilful a 
workman that, like the Chinese, he can dovetail and join so deftly that 
one cannot discover where the piece is let in. So Mr. Blood makes 
the merchant, Mr. Pagden, in very great straits for money, and 
Kopain, a Russian, immediately appears on the scene, and offers to 
set him right if he is made the “junior partner,” and is thereon 
without further parley installed in that position. Kopain is really 
Varbel, a thief, swindler, and card sharper. He has cheated Ralph 
Glendon in Paris, and as this gentleman is likely to tell his father 
some unpleasant stories of his antecedents, Kopain gently pushes him 
over a precipice, and disposes of him in the first act. This gives 
Swagg, a burglar, his opportunity. He happens to be taking a little 
relaxation from his more arduous occupation by having a day’s 
innocent “bird’s-nesting,” and is a witness to Kopain’s summary 
proceeding, and is consequently a thorn in that gentleman’s side for 
the future. Grace Hasluck is an heiress and Mr. Glendon’s ward, 
She has determined she will marry none but Walter Halmshaw, 
Glendon’s stepson, and to plight their troth gives him a ring which 
he is never to take off his finger. The ruthless Kopain has on his 
part determined that Grace would make him a very nice wife. 
Halmshaw opportunely loses his ring, and of course Kopain finds it, 
and he tells the young lover that he can get it back if he will go to 
Mr.-Glendon’s city offices, where it is locked up in the private safe, 
of which the key is handed to him. Unsuspicious Mr. Halmshaw 
goes on his eraand, and is caught by Mr. Detective Marklow, who 
has been set on the job by the wily Kopain, and poor Halmshaw is 
accused of purloining various moneys to which the “ junior partner ” 
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has been helping himself. Then Grace takes refuge with her old 
nurse, Mrs. Tranter, married to the kind-hearted Bob Tranter, the 
policeman, and we see his voracious youngsters feeding on bread and 
treacle, and perfect “ Oliver Twists ” in their demand for more. And 
here Matilda Jane is made fierce love to by Tom Woollett, who has 
joined the force for her sake, and the interloper Swadler, a stalwart 
life guardsman ; and the rivals come to blows. Grace is meantime 
looking for a situation, and is found a supposititious one by Mrs. 
Prowse, an infamous decoy of Kopain’s. So in the last act we find 
poor Grace very much disturbed at Kopain’s forcing his unwilling 
attentions upon her, and things are getting very serious for her 
when her lover, Walter Halmshaw, drops through the skylight and 
rescues her, at the same time that a desperate encounter is going on 
above on the roof between burglar Swagg and his timorous com- 
panion Springe and the police, where shots are fired and life pre- 
servers used, etc. This is a cleverly managed scene. The view of 
the London housetops and the great city by night is picturesque and 
vivid. Such a melodrama would not be complete without the 
handcuffs, which are neatly fitted on to Kopain, for he is arrested 
under the extradition treaty for another murder he has committed 
in France on an unfortunate bill-broker. Mr. W. L. Abingdon is 
the most uncompromising of villains. He accomplishes everything 
with “the craft of smiles,” and is “ most smiling, smooth, detested ; ” 
but there is no doubt that he was powerful, and the gods approved 
his acting by repeatedly calling for and yelling at him. Miss 
May Whitty was not by any means the conventional heroine ; she 
struck out her own line, that of a fresh English girl, brave and true- 
hearted, and was a genuine success. Mr. Bassett Roe played 
judiciously as the rather scampish Ralph Glendon. Mr. Henry 
Pagden was good as the staid but troubled city merchant; and 
Mr. W. R. Sutherland was fairly acceptable as the lover. Mr. George 
Barrett was a genial Bob Tranter, his style fitting exactly the anti- 
Malthusian character. Mr. Henry Bedford, as far as acting was con- 
cerned, is entitled to the honours of the evening. The part of Swagg 
is not a great one, as lines go, but it was played with a vigour and 
characterisation that were most admirable. In a lesser degree, great 
praise is due to Mr. Huntley Wright as Springe, bird-catcher by pro- 
fession, but at the same time a sort of amateur “cracksman.” Miss 
Gracie Muriel gave a pathetic rendering of Madge, a match girl,a 
sort of female “Jo.” Miss Cicely Richards was clever and amusing 
as Matilda Jane; and Misses Bessle and Sallie Turner, and Messrs. 
Caffrey and T. F. Doyle also deserve favourable mention. Mr. 
Sidney Herberte-Basing, who produced the play, did so in a most 
efficient manner, and gave us good scenery, one set in particular, 
the “ Ruins of Abbotslea Abbey,” being very beautiful. I was glad 
to see that Mr. Arthur E. Godfrey directed the orchestra; we are 
always sure of a good selection of music under his baton. 


“THE PLEBEIAN.” 


Comedy-drama, in four acts (author unannounced). 

First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, July 28th, 1891. 
Thomas Armstrong... Mr, JULIAN Cross. Norah Lefroy .. .. Mrs, BENNETT. 
Robert Lefroy .. ... Mr.ORLANDO BURNETT. Pauline Lefroy .. .. Miss Karz BEALBY. 
Dick Everard .. .. Mr. R. STOCKTON. Lottie Lefroy . Miss HENRIETTA CROSS, 
Lord Helham .. .. Mr. T. HILL. Miss D'Arcy +» «+ Miss F, HAYDON. 
Colonel Lefroy .. .. Mr. JOHN CARTER. Cecily Deane .. .. Miss PHILLIS AYRIAN. 
Servant... .. .. ». Mr. HBNRY-NELSON. 


This maiden effort of a Miss Costello, as we were led to believe, 
was distinguished by clever dialogue and the life-like drawing of the 
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female characters. The authoress had put such good work into her 
drama, that it was a pity she had not associated herself with some 
one of experience in writing plays. Had she done so, I think “ The 
Plebeian” would have had an excellent chance of being accepted for 
an evening bill. There was no great inventive power exhibited in 
the plot, which reminded one of “ The Wife’s Secret,” “ New Men 
and Old Acres,” “ The Ironmaster,” and “ Sweet Nancy,” etc., but the 
incidents were treated freshly until the third act, and then a melo- 
dramatic feature was introduced which was a mistake, and caused 
the final act to be conventional. Norah Lefroy, belonging to an im- 
poverished family of good descent, marries the nowveau riche, Thomas 
Armstrong, that she may benefit her brothers and sisters, a selfish 
crew who repay her kindness with the basest ingratitude and sponge 
upon her generous husband without compunction. Armstrong be- 
lieves that Norah is beginning to love him for himself, when he 
overhears her say in an hysterical confession to her aunt, Miss 
D’Arcy, brought on by the unkindness of those for whom she has 
sacrificed herself, that she is sick of it all and cannot understand 
why she married. The mischievous tittle-tattling scandal of Norah’s 
sisters leads Armstrong to think that she had a former lover; and 
when she, who is beginning to love him, is doing her best to make 
him believe it, he receives all her approaches with coldness and even 
with cruel words. His suspicions are confirmed, for she suddenly 
disappears, and of course he imagines that it is with her lover; when, 
in the fourth act, she returns after three years’ absence, ill and 
poverty-stricken, and confesses that she went off with her good-for- 
nothing father Colonel Lefroy, who has brought his family to beg- 
gary, and who reappears as a mysterious sort of individual in a large 
cloak, like the villain of the old order of transpontine drama, and is 
caught in theact of tryingto break into his son-in-law’s house, and then 
makes a highly melodramatic exit, cursing the ingratitude of his child- 
ren. There was considerable rugged power in Mr. Julian Cross’s act- 
ing; and Mrs. Bennett was sympathic,but her method is not quite suited 
to such a small house as the Vaudeville or to West-end audiences. 
Miss Kate Bealby did not spare herself in representing the utterly 
callous nature of the pretty Pauline Lefroy ; and Miss Henrietta 
Cross showed great cleverness as the short-frocked enfant terrible 
Lottie. Mr. Orlando Burnett was good, and gave us a nice little touch 
of feeling in the last act, though how a few months in the army 
could have transformed him from the moral cad he was in the 
opening scenes, to the gentleman at heart that he was was at last, I 
am ata loss to understand. Mr. Reginald Stockton was a manly young 
English fellow as Dick Everard, soft-hearted and a wee bit soft- 
headed, but a’gentleman ; and Miss Florence Haydon was a kind old 
lady as Miss D’Arcy. The authoress of “The Plebeian,” may be 
encouraged to persevere. 
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“THE TRUMPET CALL.” 


Original drama, in four acts, by GEORGE R. Sims and ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Saturday, August 1st, 18¥1. 


Cuthbert Cuthbertson Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. James Redruth .. .. Mr. JAMEs East. 
Sergt.-Major Milligan Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE. Flash Bob .. .. .. Mr, RoysTON KEITH. 
Professor Ginnifer .. Mr, LIONEL! RIGNOLD. Corporal Plummer .. Mr. F. 0, ANDERSON. 
Richard Feathersto:. Mr. CHARLES DALTON. Bill... +» «+ «+ Mr. H. Cooper, junr. 
Tom Dutton... .. Mr. R,H.Doveuas, Constance .. .. .. Miss E. ROBINS. 
Colonel Englehardt .. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL. Bertha .. .. .. .. Mrs. P, CAMPBELL. 
4 jnape py -» Mr, ARTHUR LEIGH. _ Wicklow .. .. Mrs, H. LEIGH. 

uty of the Doss z Ml... oe os «+ eo Miss VIZETRLLY. 

‘ouse ee ce. “ee } wer. J. NORTHOOTE. Lucy .. .. .- «+ Miss E. HEFFER. 
Captain Sparks .. .. Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. | Mary .. .. .. «. Miss ALICE BRONSE. 
Spriggins .. .. .. Mr. H. Cooper, Little Cuthbert .. .. Miss Daisy STRATTON. 
Plummy .. .. .. Mr. E. F. Saxon. | LaviniaGinnifer .. Miss CLARA JEOKS. 
Tompkins .. .. .. Mr. WILLIE DREW. 


William Makepeace Thackeray wrote a novel without a hero. 
Messrs. Sims and Buchanan have actually written a melodrama 
without @ villain, and this for the Adelphi; and yet I am not at all 
prepared to say that their new departure will not prove as successful 
as they can wish. Forthey have contrived to give just that suspicion 
of baseness to one of their characters (Featherston) that keeps. the 
audience on the alert to watch whether he will not develop some- 
thing villainous; and then Bertha is a very wicked and vengeful 
woman indeed. Perhaps the “refined” melodrama that we have 
had at the Haymarket and St. James’s has had its influence on the 
authors, and this is a tentative work to see whether the Adelphi 
audience will be isatisfied with the loss of contrast between almost 
sublimated virtue and the obtrusive defiant villainy. Whatever may 
be the ultimate verdict on the play, its reception on the first night 
was most flattering. The fortunes of the hero and heroine turn ona 
supposed bigamous marriage. Cuthbertson elopes with Constance 
Barton, and after a year or so she returns to obtain her father’s for- 
giveness. This he refuses unless she will leave her husband. She 
clings to the latter, but on the very evening Cuthbertson recognises 
in a vagabond clairvoyante, known as Astra, the Bertha whom he 
has married years before, who had deserted him, and whom he sup- 
posed to be dead. The poor fellow, to free Constance, enlists under 
another name in the Horse Artillery, previously confiding his history 
to Featherston, and as nothing is heard of him for six years, 
Featherston, who has been a rejected suitor of Constance’s, makes 
fresh advances to her. Presently Cuthbertson returns covered with 
glory, having fought in a Burmese campaign, and saved his colonel’s 
life. He is being decorated on parade, when Constance fancies she 
recognises him, but to her questions he absolutely denies that he is 
other than John Lanyon, the name he assumed on enlisting. A 
moody, reckless companion of his, James Redruth, has confessed to 
him that his life has been ruined by a woman, whom he swears he 
will kill whenever he meets. Redruth is put in the guard-room 
for some breach of discipline. He escapes and takes refuge in a 
“Doss House in the Mint,” where he meets with Astrea, who proves 
to be the wife who had wronged him. He stabs, and would kill her 
outright, but is prevented by Cuthbertson, who recognises in her the 
woman who has been the cause of all Ais misery. Redruth is taken 

risoner, and we are led to understand commits suicide. In the 

ast act Featherston has persuaded Constance to accept him, and they 
are at the altar, when Astrea stays the marriage service by confess- 
ing that she was already a wife when Cuthbertson married her, and 
oints to him among the spectators as Constance’s lawful husband. 

t will be said that portions of this play are reminiscent of “In the 
Ranks” and “Lights o’ London,” but the incidents are quite 
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differently treated, and if there is only one strong “sensation,” the 
interest is steadily maintained throughout. It would be too great a 
wrench from old associations if there were not plenty of the comic 
element at the Adelphi, and this we are supplied with by Mr. Lionel 
Rignold, who is most amusing as Professor Ginnifer, a showman and 
a sort of “universal provider” of entertainments, by clever Mrs. 
Leigh, who is jealous of Ginnifer’s “ bearded lady,” by clever, saucy 
Miss Clara Jecks, who ag-a “serio-comic ” artist “‘ winks the other 
eye,” and by Mr. R. H. Douglas, as the young trumpeter, Tom 
Dutton, who makes very comical love to her in excellent bits of low 
comedy. Mr. Leonard Boyne played the hero most impressively, 
the andience sympathising with him throughout, and in the scene 
where he cannot kiss his little child in the barrack yard, he was very 
moving. Mr. Boyne also deserves great praise for the. generous 
manner in which he supported Miss Robins, whose intensity and 
earnestness were much to be admired ; they were more really artistic 
than, though not quitesodramatic as,those of the usual Adelphi heroine. 
Hers isa part with but little relhef of brightness ; indeed this may be 
said of both hero and heroine ; the exponents are therefore the more 
worthy of praise. Mrs. Patrick Campbell hasan infinitely more showy 
character as the dissolute, mocking Astrea. She has conceived the 
character well, both as to make-up and execution, but the latter 
showed signs of the amateur. -It was, however, a performance that 
promises to place Mrs. Campbell among our foremost actresses in 
the future. Mr. James East worked up the character of James 
Redruth ; moody and reckless at first, he let you see that there 
was a good, brave fellow spoilt by his misfortune, too weak to 
combat his despair, who flew to drink to make him forget his 
troubles; and at the finish, when he met the woman who had des- 
troyed almost all that was best in him, his mad passion and revenge 
were tinely wrought out. Mr. Charles Dalton had a most thankless 
part, and yet he managed to make a great deal of it and to show 
how deep and constant his love was. Mr. J. D. Beveridge was the 
beau ideal of a gallant non-commissioned officer, as Sergeant-Major 
Milligan, cheery and genial ; and good work was done by Messrs. W. 
and J. Northcote, Royston Keith, H. Cooper, and Miss Vizetelly. 
The scenery was of the best. The interior and exterior of the 
** Angler’s Delight,” “The Doss House,” and “The Interior of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy ” (with its choristers, etc.), reflected the greatest 
credit on the painters, Messrs. Bruce Smith and W. Hann, and on 
Mr. Frederick Glover, who produced the play. 


“THE LATE LAMENTED.” 


Three-act comedy, founded by FRED HORNER on “ Feu Toupinel.” 
Transferred to the Strand Theatre, Saturday evening, August Ist, 189), 


Mr. Stuart Crosse .. Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN, Porter .. .. «» +. Mr. AKERMAN May. 
Major Joseph Marshall Mr. H. STANDING. Mrs, Stuart Crosse .. Miss FANNY BROUGH, 
Mr. Richard Webb .. Mr. HW. EVERSFIELD, Mrs. Richard Webb .. Miss Eva MoorE, 

Mr. Fawcett -» « Mr. G, P. HAWTREY, Kate Morgan .. .. Mrs. RDMUND PHELPS, 
Parker .. .. « +». Mr. FRED CAPE. Mary .. .» «- +» Miss VENIK BENNETT. 
Jansen Smith .. .. Mr. 8. BARRACLOUGH. 


In the June number of THE THEATRE there appeared the notice of 
the first production of Mr. Horner’s adaptation, so that there is no 
occasion for me to enter again into the plot. But in the height of a 
prosperous run, Mrs. John Wood was ordered by her medical advisers 
a complete rest. Some other members of the company also wished 
for a holiday, and, therefore, Mr. Horner thought wisely that, rather 
than withdraw the piece for atime, it would be better to transfer it 
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to another theatre at once. He accordingly made arrangements with 
Mr. Willie Edouin that “ The Late Lamented” should be produced 
at the Strand the night after the season closed atthe Court. With the 
piece went Mr. Herbert Standing, who had made such a feature of 
Major Marshall and who has even ripened the humour of his perfor- 
mance, so that it remains one of the most telling bits of light comedy 
possible. Mr. Fred Cape also resumed the réle of Parker, the old 
butler ; and his broader method, though a trifle exaggerated, is most 
acceptable to the cheaper parts of the house. Mrs. Edmund Phelps 
is also still of the greatest assistance as the good natured Kate Morgan. 
Fortunate as was Mr. Horner in retaining these three, he was equally 
lucky in being able to secure Miss Fanny Brough for the part of 
Mrs. Stuart Crosse. Her method is of course quite different to that 
of her predecessor Mrs. John Wood, but it is quite as droll and as 
intense in its mock tragedy, when she discovers what a shattered idol 
she has been worshipping in the memory of the late Mr. Nicholson. 
She carries the piece along’brilliantly. Mr. Willie Edouin too has 
dropped the extravagances which are so telling in his usual réles, and 
makes of Mr. Stuart Crosse a jaunty individual, until, “ perplexed in 
the extreme” from jealousy at the goings on of the supposed “Larky” 
his bewilderment and agony are most ludicrous ; Mr. Harry Eversfield 
(whose make up by the way strongly reminds one of a rising young 
dramatic author) plays Mr. Richard Webb in a cool quaint way that 
is refreshing ; and Miss Eva Moore is delightfully roguish as the 
reformed flirt Mrs. Richard Webb ; Mr. G. P. Hawtrey extracts plenty 
of fun out of the character of the Cyprus lawyer Mr. Fawcett, and 
there is no fault to be found with the remainder of the cast. “The 
Late Lamented ” was received at the Strand with quite as great favour 
as it was on the opening performance, and it looks as though Mr. 
Horner’s clever play would have a long run. 


—_— 


CEcIL HowaRpD. 


Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


THE OLD STAGERS’ JUBILEE. 


Theaged-retainer of melodrama is alwaysa safe score. He is“ familiar but by no 
means vulgar.” Weknow hisformula as well as we know “ God Save the Queen ;’ 
and for much the same reason—because its sentiment wakes a dormant loyalty— 
we withhold condemnation of its crudity. The Canterbury Stagers were, there- 
fore, sure of a big reception when they stepped forward this year, and in “ the 
accents of that well known tongue” repeated, ‘“ We have played here, manand 
boy, these fifty years.” Who could restrain his applause ? Why, think what it 
means! Fifty years of play acting! Lots of people would say “ only fifty years 
of pleasant frivolling,” but let them try it, or let them get the honest opinion 
of those who have tried it, or evena tithe of it. Ah, of course, it was our dear 
delightful Ellen Terry who only the other day was discoursing in her own 
sweet capricious way upon this verysubject. Let's see what she says, an authority 
unimpeachable. Turn we then to The New Review, No. 25, page 507, and hear, 
Messieurs les Scoffeurs, who imagine its just “ good fun,” a kind of gentle re- 
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creation, like a paddle in a birch canoe or a spin behind a trotter. Hear, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest these words—“ Oh, if only half were known of the 
ones the knowledge, the industry, the patience, the goodwill exercised 
behind the scenes before that little curtain rolls up every evening at the same 
hour precisely, people would be astonished, I think.” There, isn’t it pretty, 
and isn’t it better pretty, isn’t it true, all ye whoknow, ye elect who are of 
the profession, and ye who are not of the chosen, ye doomed to wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, ye branded with the mark of the beast, which is‘‘ Amateur,” 
which being translated is “the lover but never the wedded of art!” And with 
one acclaim they answer “ Yes!” 

True, these amateurs are not at it hammer and tongs, each day of every year. 
Still, in each year, they have a week of acting, and four or five of preparation. 
See then, in fifty years what volcanoes of pride and self-assertion and ambition, 
and all the other ills that actors’ flesh is heir to, must have gone to the m aking 
of this fair landscape of good fellowship, this community of variously asSorted 
friends who have held together through good (artistic) report and ill, through 
prosperity and adversity, and who this summer celebrate their jubilee. There 
is room at such a time and in such a cause for more than hearty congratulation 
of the body of amateurs known to fame as “ The Old Stagers;”’ there is room 
for congratulation all round. It is something that the lover of art, though he 
worships his mistress but one month in the year and makes votive offerings at 
her shrine in the cathedral city for but one brief week, is whole-hearted in 
devotion. It reflects honour upon her, as well as upon him, that he effaces 
himself in her service ; that in her cause no devoir mean or lowly can bring 
him to disgrace ; that he is, in truth, “‘a veray parfit gentil knight.” And all 
this these Old Stagers are. They represent and keep alive some of the 
worthiest traditions of the Thédtre Francais. Among them the “ Hamlet” of 
to-night is the “ Osric” of to-morrow. “ Do the best for the show and never 
mind yourself” is the homely spirit of their motto, and it is because of this, 
because of the genial comradeship that alone sustains their existence, and not 
because individually or collectively they stand out from the pick of the amateur 
clubs, that their jubilee is a matter of importance and an occasion for congrat- 
ulation from the whole acting world. 

It was in 1842 that the Stagers, who were Old even at the date of their birth, 
first saw the footlights. They then played farces and a burlesque, and that year 
a prologue was written by Tom Taylor. To remind themselves, and us, of the 
beginnings from which they sprang, the programme this year was devoted to re- 
newing our acquaintance with the light of those days, and to proving that that 
light has not materially faded, nor has its glory gone. Thus, having broken the ice 
on Monday with Grundy’s most perfect little drama, “‘In Honour Bound,” and 
Charles Thomas’s farce-comedy “‘The Paper Chase,” on Tuesday they went 
solid for the ancien régime with “ Nine Points of the Law” (in honour of poor 
‘Tom Taylor, head of the battalion which has joined the majority), ‘‘ A Thump- 
ing Legacy,” and Burnand’s and Sullivan’s “ Cox and Box.” tut Wisdom is 
justified of her children, and they, that most thought would be last, came along 
with a rush, and won in acanter. This does not reflect on the modern plays, 
and the impression they made. Not by no mannerof means whatsomever, Betsy 
Prig. But till we got to the old pieces, somehow, the machinery seemed not 
quite in good working order. 

For example, Mr. Grundy would have smiled a grim smile of content, per- 
haps even have —— the infection and fairly clapped hands over the render- 
ing of his play. Mr. “ Augustus Montague,” one of the vertebrae of the 
Stagers, endued Sir George with a distinction, a dignity, and a pathos, entirely 
and impressively natural. Mr. “ Benjamin Banjo” established a record in 
transforming Philip into a possible lover of Lady Carlyon, and a passable hus- 
band for Rose. iss Annie Irish, though too quiet and tame for overstrung, 
tortured, excitable Lady Carlyon, filled her lines with meaning and the stage 
with a charming presence. «and Miss Mary Ansell (how quick these Stagers 
are to spy out rising talent), as Rose, touched ina daintier miniature in pearl 
pink and virgin white than all the gallery of modern ingénues could show. 
‘Next please,’ brought “The Paper Chase” along, full pelt, recking nothing 
of hedges of unlearned words and ditches of missed cues, amusing, exhilarating, 
a very nest of schoolboys for unreasoning mirth. Of Mr. “Oliver Twist,” 

the John Busby and the life and soul of the piece, as of Juliet, it may be 
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said, if he “ be well, then nothing can be ill,” for he has won the ear of Momus 
and mastered the secret of fun as no amateur comedian of his day has done. 
And he was well; well suited, in wonderful form, keeping the game alive till 
the very end of a rather dead and very long last act. 

In this play, too, to help him, were “Colonel Naghi,” a light comedian 
without a rival; ‘Herr Scrobbs,” an unworked mine of melodrama, serious 
or comic ; “ The McUsquebaugh,” of richly unctuous tone and feature ; “ Mr. | 
Dodson Fogg,” a stately “ heavy man,” weighty and sobering as a legal argu- 
ment ; “ Signor Nuovo Gentiluomo,” nimble as Vokes, adaptable as Roberts ; 
and all the ladies, including Miss Carlotta Addison, a Stager for the twenty- 
third time. Yet, the confession must be made, the old pieces came out best. 

«Why, to see “Il Capitano Gucini,” most Munden-like of men. and “ Herr 
Scrobbs,” and “ Mr. St. Gomm,”’ and “Mr. Banjo,” squeezing a dozen times 
“the nine points” out of Tom Taylor's farce that ever he put into it, and to 
attempt to resist the impact of ‘‘ Colonel Naghi’s”” animal spiritsas the cockney 
legatee, splendidly backed by “M. Lafite” and “Signor Nuovo,” was to get a 
lesson in the force of farce that could hardly be bettered by Anson and Blakeley 
and James. Nor was this the end. The “ Cox and Box” was the tit-bit of all. The 
’ “Hon.8. Whitehead,” and Mr.“ Oliver Twist,” and Mr. “ H. Percival” have played 
it together times out of number. Old friends are, best and so their art has found 
it. With this old friend they are thoroughly at home, and the best of actors 
could scarcely improve upon their work in it. So with the veterans the honours 
rested ; one more, Mr. W. Courtly, evolving the epilogue, and turning out the 
smartest lines and topical hits heard for several seasons past, and thus still 
further identifving the doings of the week, as it was right they should be, with the 


Old Stagers among the Old Stagers, the Old Guard who are still the flower of 
the troops. 


“SUNSET,” “ NEARLY SEVEN,” AND “a REGULAR FIX” AT THE GREAT HALL, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

There is evidently luck in odd numbers. Once it was all a farce to begin 
with, and a drama of an indefinite number of acts to conclude. But we have 
changed all that. Mr. George Edwardes is our iconoclast. He has shattered 
the idols of our youth, and at the same time catered for our idlers. And when 
one steps into green fields and pastures new, and finds handsome browsing, the 
rest are hound to follow, like a flock of sheep. There is a big future for this 
triple bill, as it is called. It lays the foundation of a fortune at Terry’s, it is 
high in favour at Canterbury, and it attracts a huge audience at Tunbridge. 
Three utterly different places, with utterly different tastes, yet alike in this! 
the inference being that there’s a public for the three-play programme. Well, 
if good-bye is to be said, and the end of the heavy play is to be seen, let it be 
with some such fare as this at Tunbridge within sight, for the contrast of pieces 
could not have been better. Mr. Jerome's sparkling yet sad little play all 
Bngland by this time knows. It opens the evening perfectly, whatever is to 
follow. Not too much drain upon the sympathies, but just drain enough. A 
kind of gentle stimulant to the mental digestive organs, to brace them for the 
assimilative exertions the succeeding plays will induce. Then the monologue 
by Mr. Brookfield, quaint, clever, and just a wee bit fatiguing ; something of a 
period of repose. Finally the old farce, never too old to be enjoyed, never any- 
thing but funny, whether Ned Sothern, or Joe Jefferson, or the mercurial 
Wyndham, or dashing Will Terriss, or an amateur of amateurs be playing Hugh 
de Brass. The deviser of this Tunbridge bill is a manager born, and that 
country town, in spite of its professional importance now that Miss Mary 
Anderson is a neighbour, is too small for his abilities. As with the programme, 
so with the actors. There was a place for everyone, and everyone was in his 
place. Mrs. Dashwood, of Pembury Hall, was charming, and carried the 
audience completely with her in all she did, For comedians, commend us to 
Mr. Guy du Maurier and Mr. A. P, Johnson, and if there be no “ artistic merit " 
in the acting of Mr. Maberly, Mr. W. T. Richmond, and Mr. Herbert, let 
‘‘ Lawes” be promulgated, saying what that puzzling quality is. Then Miss 
Goldingham was capital ; and caly Bellew threw no end of character into her 
acting, and the modest efforts of Miss Laing and Miss Symonds gave promise 
of delightful things hereafter. Colonel Dashwood and Major Lutwidge indeed 
scored a bull’s-eye, both with artistic and financial shots, and the charities 
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for which they had promoted the affair, the Kent Nursing Institute and the 
Eyes and Ear Hospital, will be the better off by something substantial, in 
consequence of their practical sympathy and managerial shrewdness. 


“ LOVE’S LABOUR’s LOST” AT CANNIZARO HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. 


More than once Mrs. Leo Schuster has thrown:open her beautiful grounds for 
pastoral players to disport themselves in, but rarely has equal interest attached 
to any performance as to that organised by the Countess of Radnor on behalf of 
St. Andrew’s Convalescent Home at Folkestone, and the needy but invaluable 
Uxford Mission at Poplar. This interest was centred in Mr. Laurence Irving, 
who replaced his brother as Soyet, and made in some sense a debit asa buddin 
actor. Not so much finish and dramatic verve were to be expected of him as o 
his more practised brother, still the work in itself was good, and the promise it 
exhibited was all that could be wished. At present the young actor is shy. He 
is frightened to take his talents in his hand and follow their guidance whither 
they may lead him. But despite this diffidenge and chilling timidity, there is a 
marked aptness to be traced in his manner and tones and gestures, and it is 
_— to descry a corner of his father’s mantle gracing his boyish form. 

ny of the company were but repeating old studies, and repeating them, be it 
said, with fluency and distinction. Mr. Alan MacKinnon, most poetical of 
stage managers, was again a Biron of the courtliest presence, not perhaps of 
jmmaculate elocution, but manly, earnest, and pre-eminently princely. Sir 
William Young, the Dumain, and Mr. Hallward, the Longaville, looked thei: 
parts and played them admirably, the latter with a finished grace not often seen 
where poetry disturbs the actor's equilibrium. A king of kingliness in 
manner and impressiveness in action, but of rugged speech, was Mr. W. J. 
Morris, as famous an 0.U.D.S. as his principal attendant lord. Mr. Herbert 
Legg extracted a sensible amount of quaintness from the clown Costard ; and 
tiny Miss Mabel Hoare charmed every lady and most gentlemen with her ex- 
quisitely childish playing as Moth. The loss of Mrs. Charles Sim, whose 
Rosaline was the feature of previous productions, could not but be felt, 
although Mrs. Edward Ridley was very bright and winning in the part. Lady 
Young, too, though strikingly intelligent and charmingly graceful, had scarcely 
the skill and experience necessary for the Princess. What there was wanting 
in art was, however, made up for by nature, for never did a fairer or sweeter- 
looking Princess tread the plains of Navarre. The ladies in general, in fact, 
looked their characters better than they played them, Mrs. St. John Raikes as 
Jaquetta, Miss Faris and Miss Alice Cockell as Maria and Katherine, being 
arnong the figures of exceptional artistic beauty. Much was made of the chil- 
drens’ dance, a scene that would have done credit to the Lyceum in its poetical 
suggestiveness, and in strict accordance with the tastes of the day dramatic 
deficiencies were invariably made good by some daintily designed spectacle. 
prettier to look at, if hardly so strong to go. 


“ON ZEPHYR’S WINGS” AT TEDDINGTON. 

If the estimate given the other day that the week’s crop of plays at one theatre 
was something like fifty, be within a yard of the truth, then of the making of 
plays as of books there is indeed no end. But among all these there would ap- 
pear to be no pastorals. Now there is a distinct, though doubtless a limited 
market for pastorals. Open air playing is growing in favour with man, and 
when the gods love it well enough to smile with azure skies and browning sun, 
there will be no summer pastime to approach it. Meantime it is possible 
enough at a pinch, but, when Shakespeare's woodland comedies are accounted 
for, there is no pastoral to play. So Agatha and Archibald Hodgson did wisely, 
and moreover did well, in piecing together the “‘ Zephyr’s Wings” compounded 
of a French fairy story, their own delicate fancy, and some light and airy, 
bright, fantastic music, by Mr. Ivimey of Harrow School. Its story is of the 
Arcadian school, and Watteau is in fashion. Shepherds, princesses, and good 
and evil fairies, make up the characters, who have tuneful melodies to sing and 
witty words to speak. Of opportunities for acting it presents a meagre list, but, 
as a pretty woodland spectacle, for the use of comely shapes and handsome 
faces, it should be exactly the thing. At Teddington, its production was sadly 
marred, tropical rains driving the players from Mr. Tansley Witt's lovely grounds 
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% Lansdowne House, to the unromantic shelter of the Town Hajj. Even so, 
however, with stagey scenery in place of natural bowers, it seemed to have a charm 
of colour and sentiment all its own. Miss Inez Roe was a very pret “y heroine, 
and Mr. Reginald White sang with great vigour and expression as Alidor, the 
lover. Some pert and lively acting was contributed by Miss Ethel Witt as 
Babillarde, and Mr. Hodgson made a hit as a fat shepherd of pawky humour. 
The piece was written and produced in aid of the Royal Victoria Hospital for 
Children, but no doubt the authors would be willing to permit its repetition, and 
intending woodlanders certainly would do well to keep it in mind. 


SS 


Musical Notes. 


“THE 15ta OF OCTOBER.” 


A military farcical operetta in one act, by Messrs. E. LETERRIER and A. VANLOO, The Lyrics by 
G. CAPEL. Music by G. JACOBI. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Saturday evening, August 8th 1891. 


Durandal . .. .. Mr. LEONARD RUSSELL, | Capier .. .. .. .. Mr.G. MARLER. 
Larry Owen .. .. Mr. HARRY PARKER. | MissCamille .. .. Miss Cissy CRANFORD. 

“The 15th of October” appears to have originated in this wise. Somethiag 
was wanted as a curtain-raiser for “L’enfant Prodigue.” One might have 
thought that an August audience would be willing to come before nine and 
might be content to leave earlier than eleven, but no doubt on this point. 
managers know their own interests best. Anyway the necessity for a lever de 
rideau being admitted, one has to be supplied. None of modern manufacture 
being ready, recourse is had to the records of the past. T'wo-and-twenty years 
ago, Mr. Jacobi was conducting at the Bouffes Parisiennes and he there com- 
posed the music to a little farce entitled “La Nuit de 15e Octobre.” Mr. 
Jacobi’s services being now available as conductor at the Prince of Wales's, this 
little farce is put into the hands of the adaptor. 

Whether the adaptor has done his work well it is impossible to say, but if so, 
Messrs. Leterrier and Vanloo must have written this piece in a moment of 
depression. They are credited with great powers of mirth provocation, but the 
only laugh extracted by the present performance is at the “ gag” introduced by 
the representative of “‘ Larry Owen,” a drunken trooper of the “‘ Handy Andy” 
type. For the rest, the humour of the piece is represented chiefly by 
impossibilities which the audience give up in despair long before the end. At 
the outset, Captain Durandal explains to the audience in a long monologue that 
the young lady whom he is about to marry is, for some extraordinary reasons 
connected with her education, living in the house ; that for some other equally 
extraordinary reason he wishes M. Capier to believe that he intends to marry 
his daughter ; that M. Capier is about to pay him a visit, and that therefore he 
must get Camille out of the way. He persuades Camille to pay a visit to an 
old aunt in a scene, during which Camille expresses her grief at pate in 
a lively vocal waltz. Camille goes,and Larry Owen appears with baskets of 
provisions, out of which he produces a letter from M. Capier announcing his 
immediate arrival. The Captain removes from Camille's boudoir all traces of 
female occupation, crams the results into a wooden box, and employs Larry to 
assist him in burying the box in a cave at the bottom of the garden. Larry, 
catching a glimpse of feminine attire and connecting it with Camille's absence, 
comes to the conclusion that the box contains her mortal remains, Consequently 
when the old gentleman arrives and announces himself as an intended father- 
in-law, Larry concludes that the outraged majesty of the law is already on his 
track, and—promptly goes and gets drunk. The scene in which the Captain 
and the old gentleman sit down to supper while the drunken Larry oscillates 
between the two, gradually letting out the whole story of the supposed murder 
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while extorting pledges of advancement from the Captain as a condition of 
secresy, has some elements of real farce in it. The old gentleman is finally 
persuaded to retire while the Captain locks. up Larry in a cellar. But the 
prompt reappearance of Mdlle. Camille at one door and of the old gentleman 
at another leads to a very rapid explanation on the part of the Captain, and M. 
Capier apparently finds no difficulty in accepting the destruction of his own 
cherished plans and in taking his part in a quartet as an amicable winding up. 

The impossibilites of this story are not much improved by the translator, who 
converts M. le Capitaine into an English officer and his servant into an_Irish- 
man, while the intended father-in-law remains essentially French. In one 
place the translator has added to the impossibilities of the story, for it is scarcely 
allowable even in a farce to suppose that an English Captain has the power of 
appointing a man out of the ranks over his own head. The conclusion of the 
piece is obviously shortened in the English version, and thus no doubt it seems 
more incoherent than it would do in the original. 

There is not much opportunity for musical illustration throughout the piece. 
Mr. Jacobi’s music probably remains as it was written in 1869 with just such 
curtailments as were rendered necessary by the English adaptation. It is of the 
very lightest school of French comedy opera, with the lightness and emptiness of 
the Offenbach model, but with, also, its occasional piquancy. The song of 
Larry Owen, ‘Iam the Valet of Durandal,” is effective, and there are two 
short duets which are decidedly clever—one in which Larry and the old 
gentleman exchange confidences about the mystery in the garden, after the 
manner of the “ conspirators’ chorus,” and the other in which the Captain and 
his father-in-law advance to the footlights with their supper table. The 
soprano appears only at the beginning and the very end, and her only vocal 
contribution is the common-place waltz air before referred to. The music of 
the jinale has probably suffered from the compression exercised in the English 
version. Mr. Jacobi no doubt considered that it would not be worth while to 
rewrite it, and he was fully justified in his decision. 

The actors do their best for the piece. No one could make the Captain real, 
out Mr. Leonard Russell does his best to make him lively, and in addition he 
sings well. Mr. G. Marler makes the most of the eccentricities of the father- 
in-law, and Miss Cranford is efficient in the part of Camille. The only one 
who has any chance of being really funny is Mr. Harry Parker, who, as Larry 
Owen, does his utmost to relieve the piece from the charge of being extrava- 
gantly dull. 


“MISS DECIMA.” 

The musical setting of “ Miss Decima” is exactly what such a score ought to 
be. M.Audran knows as well as any living composer just what amount of 
setting a comic operetta will bear. He knows how to be fluent without being 
tedious, how to excite interest without demanding too close attention. He 
makes no attempt to tell the story in his music—that is not the mission of 
operetta—but he gives the performers an opportunity of identifying them- 
selves through his airs, so that his work sounds something more than a mere 
succession of isolated songs. In the present libretto, Providence, in the shape 
of M. Boucheron, furnished him with two lovers, an ingénue of very original 
description, and an eccentric duenna, and he has allotted to them two very 
good specimens of the tender ballad, some very piquant strains for Miss 
Decima, and a duet, “The Ideal She,” which is an excellent specimen of 
musical trifling, though its principal device has been anticipated, if I mistake 
not, by the composer himself in one of his early operettas. There are only two 
faults to be found with the work, one being the absence of a bass solo part, and 
the other the undue length of the concluding duet between Pauland Decima. M. 
Audran is fortunate in his interpreters. Mdlle. Nesville’s singing of the song 
in Act I, in which she recounts her father’s admonitions, is an admirable study 
in the difficult art of singing quasi parlante, and throughout the whole piece her 
reticence and perfect command of her resources in singing, as in her acting, is 
beyond praise. Mr. Charles Conyers and Mr. Chauncey Olcott, who imperson- 
ate the two lovers, are both so good that it is worth while to mention their 
faults. Mr. Conyers would probably find that the tone of his voice would be 
still better if he did not so persistently uncover the upper teeth ; while as for 
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Mr. Olcott it is clear that he possesses a voice which ought to have a future 
before it if only he would endeavour to sing with his larynx in a lower position. 
Let him remember the dictum of the great Faure, that to vocalise with the 
larynx in a high position is the surest way to wear out the voice. La voix 
Slanche is no doubt quite appropriate to comic opera, and indeed necessary to 
the proper rendering of its lighter passages, but the singer should not found 
his whole vocal production on a method suited only for special effects. 


An opera season is not altogether unlike a parliamentary session. Each 
begins with a brilliant array of promises destined, most of them, to fade away 
into the limbo of unfulfilled intentions, Each, on the other hand, usually 
succeeds in producing some achievement not hinted at in the original 
programme. The most important Acts of a Parliamentary session have usually 
found no place in the Queen’s Speech, and the greatest successes of an opera 
season were never foretuld in the prospectus. This year, indeed, Mr. Harris 
issued no formal prospectus; like Her Mejesty he addressed his faithful 
subscribers by deputy, through the medium of inspired newspaper pa’ agraphs. 
Thereby he avoided any direct pledges ; but he gave us pretty clearly to unde- 
stand that we might expect to hear certain works not hitherto presented in 
England. So far we have heard nothing of these works beyond their titles, but 
on the other hand, we have had almost more than compensation in certain 
features not hinted at in the “puff preliminary.” “Siegfried” and 
“‘Cavavellera Rusticana ” we have lost, at all events for the present, but instead 
we have found Mr. Van Dyck; and if in addition to the weight of this 
treasure-trove we throw into the scale the general excellence of the represerta- 
tions, probably the balance will incline in the manager's favour. 


Still the missing works are a severe loss. “Siegfried” we may hear next 
season ; but it seems possible that “Cavalleria” may be shelved altogether. If 
so it will be a matter for the deepest regret. It is now about two years since 
Mascagni’s work was first produced at the Costanzi theatre in Rome. It made 
zn impression such as no opera has created within living memory ; it spread 
like a forest fire through the cities of Italy ; it has been produeed with the 
like success throughout Germany, and has.penetrated into Sweden, and into 
Spain. Every capital in Europe has received it with rapture, except two—Paris 
and London. As Covent Garden at present takes its cue from the Place de 
1’ Opera, perhaps we need not be surprised that a new work should have to wait 
until it has received the Parisian “audiatur.” But possibly, as rumour suggests. 
the postponement was due toa refusal on the part of certain distinguished artists 
to appear in the work. If so, let us hope that Mr. Harris may give it to us at 
some season when artists not quite so greatly distinguished have a chance of 
veing heard. It would be a national discredit if a work of genius should be 
denied a hearing, because the owner of the performing rights had only first- 
rate forces at his command. 


At the same time, while commenting on the shortcomings of the season, it is 
only fair to record its general high level of merit. The management has accus- 
tomed us to expect, night after night, a series of those “‘ Combination Casts,’ 
which in the old days, used only to be presented as special attractions once or 
twice in a season. No one need ever expect, or wish to hear a better perform- 
ance of “ Faust,” of “the Huguenots,” of “ Lohengrin,” than those which have 
been given this year ; while the appearances of Mdlle. Giula Ravogli, and of 
Mr. Van Dyck have lent a special distinction to the whole season, which almost 
atones for the absence of any absolute novelty in the list of works presented. 


A second visit to the new opera at the Savoy confirms one in the impres- 
sion that it will doubtless enjoy a long run, but more from old associations 
than from the- merits of the work itself. So far as the music is con- 
cerned, Mr. Solomon has no deubt been hampered by the feeling that he had 
a definite tradition to perpetuate. At all events in listening to it one receives 
the impression that the composer is not at his best. Mr. Solomon’s best is very 
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good indeed ; he has genuine melodic feeling, and a happy knack of picturesque 
orchestration, and both of these are apparent in the score of the “ Nautch Girl,” 
but for the most part tha music is extremely attenuated, and there is a 
monotonous excess of vocal waltses and similar trivialities. No doubt the 
composer felt that he was writing for a particular audience and tried his best to 
please them ; and in the process he could not help showing that he himself is 
capable of better things than those which he believed to be suited to the Savoy. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Solomon will be asked to compose a successor to the 
“ Nautch Girl,” and that then he will allow his originality freer play and not be 
afraid of writing over the heads of his audience. They are not all consumed 
with a passion for tunes to which they can beat time with their umbrellas ; they 
like something which requires listening to and which rewards their attention 
with a glimpse of inner beauty. There is that in Mr. Solomon’s music which 
assures us that he has but to follow his own impulses to achieve something 
much better than the “ Nautch Girl.” 
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Devices for rendering visible the effects of sound vibrations are by no means 
novel. The earliest is that of Chladni, which consists of a glass or metal plate 
covered with fine sand, and set in vibration bya violin bow. The figures pro- 
duced by the arrangement of the sand along lines of repose usually go by the 
name of Chladni’s sound figures. Other devices of recent invention for produ- 
cing sound figures are the Phonautograph of Kénig, the Phoneidoscope of Sedley 
Taylor, and the arrangement devised by Lissajous, in which tuning forks 
bearing small mirrors register their vibrations by means of a ray of light re- 
flected on toa screen. Mrs. Watts Hughes has now invented an apparatus 
which she has named the Eidophone,® enabling anyone to produce vibration 
figures by means of the voice. The means employed are an elastic dise stretched 
over the mouth ofa receiver with which is connected a tube. Sandy lycopodium 
or coloured paste is spread over the disc and a note is sung into the tube, the 
sand arranging itself in figures which vary in accordance with the pitch of the 
note. Mrs. Hughes gives in this little book a series of plates showing the figures 
produced. Some of the series are of great beauty and interest, and the author- 
ess has been at the pains to trace the curves proper to each note of the scale 
through two octaves. It is interesting to compare these figures with those 
produced by the method of Chladni. Though the materials employed, the sand 
and disc, are the same, yet the two series of figures bear very little resemblance 
to each other, the differences being no doubt partially due to the attachment of 
the disc (at its centre in the one case and round its circumference in the other) 
and partly to the different overtones present in the human voice. If lycopodium be 
used instead of sand, the dust gathers about the lines of greatest vibration instead 
of about the lines of rest, and it might be expected that a series of figures would 
be produced complementary to the sand figures. Mrs. Hughes’s drawings do not 
however exactly confirm this expectation, and possibly some further researches 
on the difference between the two series might lead to interesting results. The 
still more complicated figures given by liquids and semi-liquids, though no doubt 
more beautiful from a pictorial point of view, are scarcely likely to repay the 
close study which Mrs. Hughes invites. Forthe purposes of the scientific 
student the figures given by the Lissajous tuning forks are far more instructive. 
But, for those who are interested in watching nature’s workings, not as a problem 
to study but as a picture to admire, Mrs. Hughes's ingenious apparatus may he 
commended as a source of much pleasant recreation ; and possibly if it should 
fall into the hands of a Helmholtz or a Faraday, it may be the means of throw- 
ing light upon certain yet unsolved physical problems. 
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J. B. CARLILE. 


*“ Voice Figures.” By Mrs. Watts Hughes. (Hazell, Watson and Viney.) 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


For many years past there have not been such complaints from theatrical 
managers generally as to the poor results of the season, financially speaking. 
There have been a few, but very few, fortunate houses, the remainder having 
shown in any case but a slight profit, some doing little more than paying ex- 
penses, and others incurring actual loss. At the time of writing, seventeen of 
the London theatres are closed, an unprecedented number even during the off 
season. Of these the Avenue will-re-open-some time in October, under Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s management, with a play of his own and a company of 
his own selection, amongst whom will be included Lady Monckton, Miss Wini- 
fred Emery, Mr. Lewis Waller, and perhaps Mr. Arthur Cecil.—The Court will 
probably re-open about the same time with a play by Mr. Clyde Fitch, called 
“ Pamela’s Prodigy.”"—The Gaiety cléture will depend much on the time re- 
quired to complete the structural alterations.—No absolute date is fixed by Mr. 
Hare for commencing his season of Robertsonian revivals—No permanent 
tenant has been found for the Globe, unless Mr. David Christie Murray's 
play, “ Ned’s Chum,” to be produced August 27th (too late for notice this 
month), should prove a marked success, in which case it may be put up fora run. 
(It may be mentioned that “ Ned’s Chum” was originally entitled “ Chums,” 
which had to be changed to “ Mates,” owing to Mr. F. G. Warren having a 
prior claim to the former title, and Mr. F. W. Broughton, having produced a 
comedy entitled “ Mates,” that name had also to be given up.)—There seems but 
little hope of a tenant being found for Her Majesty’s Theatre —At the Hay- 
market “ The Dancing Girl” will be revived about the end of the month.—The 
Augustin Daly Company will occupy the Lyceum early in September, probably 
the 7th, and will open with “ A Night Off,” not a new play, but a favourite one 
in their répei toire. Since the close of Mr. Irving's season, it will be found that 
fresh exits have been made and the electric light introduced, both of which 
improvements will add much to the comforts of the audience. — The 
New Royalty has a prospective tenant in M. Gaston Mayer, who will produce 
there, ‘ Yvette,” a play without words by Michel Carré.—The Opera Comique 
is at present set down to open on Sept. 27th, under Mr. E. Compton’s manage- 
ment, with ‘“ An American.”—Mr. George Alexander is due at the St. James’s 
Theatre on September 28th with a revival of “The Idler.”.—Mr. Edward 
Terry returns to London to his own theatre in the Strand about the second 
week in October, and will produce a new play by Mr. Pinero.—The exact date 
of the re-opening of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, is not yet fixed, but it 
will be early in September, and we are to have a play written by Mr. Henry 
Pettitt and Sir Augustus Harris, and entitled ‘A Sailor's Knot,” which it is 
said will be.found to be full of incident, both on land and sea, and the 
period of which is fixed between Napoleon’s escape from Elba and the Battle 
of Waterloo.—Mr. J. L. Toole does not return to his little theatre in King 
William Street till Christmas.—Mr. Horace Sedger has taken the Vaudeville 
Theatre for a term commencing September 7th, on which date Miss Minnie 
Palmer, supported by a strong company, will appear in the evergreen “ My 
Sweetheart.” 


The near production at the Globe has already been mentioned.—At the 
Avenue, for one night, August 25th, Mr. Leonard Outram produces his play, 
“ The Fiat of the Gods,” in which Miss Frances Ivor (Mrs. Outram) will play 
the Emperor Faustina.—On the same evening Mr. Lion Margrave will make his 
bow as Othello, with Miss Frances Ivor as Desdemona, and Mr. George 
Hughes as Iago. These productions will have our full attention in the October 
number of THE THEATRE. 


More new theatres are being built. Miss Violet Melnotte's theatre in course 
of erection at the back of the Garrick, at the Charing Cross end of St. Martin's 
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Lane, will be completed for opening at Christmas, and it is so constructed as to 
be made available for either drama, comedy, or comic opera. No name has yet 
been fixed upon for this house. Mr. Walter Emden is the architect. 


The new theatre, to be called “The Salisbury,” which Mr. George Edwardes 
is having built in Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square, is being steadily pro- 
ceeded with, and might be ready by Christmas, if required. It was originally 
intended for Miss Agnes Huntington, but there now appears to be some doubt 
as to whether the prima donna will occupy it. The plans for the theatre pro- 
posed to be built for Mr. Augustin Daly, on the site of Waterloo House, 
Cockspur St., were provisionally approved by the London County Couucil, but 
they finally determined to refer them for the final approval of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Walter Emden also drew the plans of this proposed theatre. 


A characteristic portrait of Henry Irving is that we give opposite. It is 
entertaining now and again to come across the great actor in a connection other 
than histrionic. Mr. Winter, in his book, “ Grey Days and Gold "—a review 
of which appears in another part of the present number—has some references 
to him that are full of interest. Take the following, for instance, wherein 
Mr. Irving postures pleasantly in a character not included in his stage répertoire. 


The occasion was a ramble amongst the fells and lakes of Wordsworth’s 
country :— 


“When we were resting on the bridge at the foot of ‘ Brother's Water,’ which is a 
little lake, scarcely more than a mountain tarn, lying between Ullswater and the 
Kirkstone Pass, someone recalled that Wordsworth had once rested there and written 
a@ poem about it. We were not all as devout admirers of the bard as I am, and 
certainly it is not every one of that great «uthor’s compositions that a lover of his 
genius would wish to hear quoted under such circumstances. The ‘ Brothers Water’ 
poem is the one that begins, ‘The cock is crowing, the stream is flowing,’ and I do 
not think that its insipidity is much relieved by its famous picture of the grazing 
cattle, ‘forty feeding like one.’ Henry Irving, not much given to enthusiasm 
about Wordsworth, heard those lines with undisguised merriment, and made a 
capital travesty of them on the spot.” 


And again :— 


“‘ What were the sights of those sweet days that linger still.and always will linger 
in my remembrance? A ramble in the old park of Patterdale Hall, which is full 
of American trees; a golden morning in Dovedale, with Henry Irving, much like 
Jaques, reclined upon a shaded rock, half-way up the mountain, musing and 
moralising in his sweet, kind way, beside the brawling stream.” 


Apropos of the subject, Mr. Winter tells an amusing story of the great poet, 
which will bear repetition in this place :— 


“**T saw Wordsworth often when I was a child,’ Frank Marshall said (who had 
joined us at Penrith) ; ‘he used to come to my father’s house, Patterdale Hall, and 
once I was sent to the garden by Mrs. Wordsworth to call him to supper. 
musing there, I suppose. He had a long horse-likeface. I don’t think I liked him, 
I said, ‘ Your wife wants you ;’ he looked down at me and he answered, ‘ My boy, 


He was 


you should say Mrs. Wordsworth, and not ‘ your wife.” I looked up at him, and I 


replied, ‘She is your wife, isn’t she?’ whereupon he said no more. I don’t think 
he liked me either.’ ” 


“White Roses,” founded by Mr. Edwin Gilbert on Miss Mary Rowsell’s 
story “ Petronella,’ is at present a mere outline and quite devoid of incident. 
Before it can be criticised it must be developed. The only noticeable features 
in the acting, were the delicate rendering of Dorinda Heathcote by Miss Made- 
line Rowsell, and the absence of earnestness shown by Miss Edith Jordan as the 
heroine, Petronella. The piece was produced at the Ladbroke Hall, August 20th. 


Mr. Charles Wilmot evidently considers that music halls are better invest- 


ments than theatres. He has already applied for a licence for Sadler's Wells 
and contemplates doing so for the New Olympic. 








MR. IRVING AT HOME 
From a Photo-Mezzo-Tint, by Fradelle and Young. 
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The Princess’s theatre closed on Saturday, August 22nd, in consequence of 
arrangements having been previously made, necessitating the withdrawal of 
“ Fate and Fortune,” to enable the company to go on tour with it, but it is pro- 
posed shortly to re-open the house with a revival of “ Arrah-na-pogue,” to be 
followed by the “ Octoroon,” “ After Dark, ” etc. 


Mr. Murray Carson, the new lessee of the Olympic, produced there on August 
15th, a farce of his own writing, entitled ‘‘ Two in the Bush.” It was not very 
novel in idea, but proved amusing. A retired tradesman is determined that his 
daughter shall marry the son of an old friend of his. She has pledged herself 
to a medical student. The proposed suitor, objecting to anything like tyranny 
on the part of a parent, assumes the dress and manners of a thorough cad, and 
altogether disgusts the old gentleman. Mr. Murray Carson played with great 
spirit and humour as Major Frere, the gentleman who masquerades for awhi'e 
and than appears in his own proper character to announce that he is already 
married. Miss Louie Wilmot was charming as Nettie Carr, the unwilling 
intended bride, and Mr. Leslie Corcoran was most amusing as Cyrus Carr, the 
retired tradesman. The writing of the farce was above the average merit of 
sucd productiuns. “Two in the Bush,” a peculiar name taken from the old 
proverb, “ A bird in the hand, etc.,” was received with great favour. 


“Houp La!”, Mr. T. G. Warren's one-act comedietta, produced at the Comedy, 
Tuesday, August 18th, is amusing, but might be much more so, were it not so 
sketchy ; the humour is unforced and there are touches of pathos in it, that move 
the audience, but the whole gives one the impression of being incomplete. As to 
plot there is scarcely any. A rogue of a circus proprietor has a very pretty and 
good girl, Rosabel, for a daughter, and a rich young fellow falls in love with 
her and gains her brutal father's consent to their marriage, by settling on him 
anannuity. The pathos arises from the unrequited affection which the clown 
féels for Roeabel, passing by the love that Lena, another member of the troupe, 
feels for him. The characters, mode of thought, and conversation in a.circus, 
are naturally brought out and constitute the chief merit of the little play, though 
the writing is by no means to be despised. Mr. W. Wyes was exceptionally good 
ag the circus proprietor and ring master, Chevalier Maurice Maroni, Miss Jenny 
Dawson was very true to nature as the equestrienne Rosabel, and went through a 
supposed “ trick act” cleverly. The clown, “The Great Little Sammy,”, was a 
good study of character by Mr. Ernest Cosham, and Miss Helen Lambert was a 
sympathetic, ingenuous Lena 


\« Theodora,” Mr. Robert Buchanan’s adaptation of Sardou’s drama, was, after 
a long and successful provincial tour, revived at the New Olympic Theatre on 
Saturday, August Ist. Of the original cast that appeared in it when it was 
placed in the evening bill at the Princess’s on May 5th of last year, but three 
rémain. Miss Grace Hawthorne still plays the courtesan-empress, and her 
continued acting of the character has added to it additional strength and 
humanity. Mr. George W. Cockburn, who first appeared as Caribert the Frank, 
is now the’ Marcellus, who dies rather than betray his fellow-conspirators. He 
has made rapid strides in his profession, and displayed extraordinary powers in 
his great scene. His career from this time will be watched with interest, for 
he was the success of the evening. Mr. Henry de Solla, who formerly appeared 
as Faber, is now a capable Styrax. Mr. Fuller Mellish is the new Andreas, 
and plays with earnestness, power, and that romance so necessary to the charac- 
ter. Mr. Murray Carson is the wily, craven-hearted Justinian, and has thought 
out the character well. Mr. T. W. Percyval gives a humorous reading of the 
sycophantic Euphratus, and Mr. W. Monckton is a stalwart Amrou, the 
lion-tamer. Of the female parts that deserve mention are the bright, saucy 
Callirhoe of Miss Lilian Seccombe, and the Tamyris of Miss Louisa Wyatt, 
which if not quite equal to that of Miss Dolores Drummond, is not altogether 
wanting in power. The drama was handsomely staged, and the living lions, 
goats, etc., were a source of attraction to many. It should be mentioned that 
Mr. W. Kelly, the manager, inaugurated the “ cheap prices ” for boxes, pit, and 


gallery. 
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The Princess of Wales has honoured Count Ostrorog, of 164, Regent Street, 
who has furnished this magazine with some admirable portraits, and who has 
our congratulations on the event, with the Royal Warrant of Appointment as 
Photo-Engraver to Her Royal Highness. 


Vy 


New Plays 


PropuceD AND IMPORTANT REvivaLs in London, from July 17th, 1891, to 
August 24th 1891:— 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 


July 23 “Miss Decima,” operatic-comedy, in three acts, composed by E. 
Audran, adapted from the French of M. Boucheron by F. C. 
Burnand. Criterion. 

“ Right against Might,” original comedy-drama, in three acts, by M. 
White. Novelty. 
“Fate and Fortune,” drama, in four acts, by James J. Blood. 
Princess’s. 
“ Retaliation,” comedietta, adapted from the German by Rudolf 
Dircks, (first time in London). Grand. 
“ The Plebeian,” comedy-drama, in four acts, “author unannounced). 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 
“The Ferryman’s Daughter,” original drama, in five acts, by H. T. 
Johnson and C, Cordingley. Lyric, Hammersmith. 
“The Trumpet Call,” original drama, in four acts, by Geo. R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan. Adelphi. 
“The Late Lamented,” founded on “ Feu Toupinel,” by Fred Horner, 
transferred from Court to Strand Theatre. 
“ Theodora,” six-act play, adapted by Robert Buchanan from the 
French of Victorien Sardou. New Olympic. 
“ The Spiritualist,” original farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. 
Durez. (Produced for copyright purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 
“ The Fifteenth of October,” a military farcical operetta, in one act, 
by E. Leterrier and A. Vanloo, music by G. Jacobi, lyrics by G. 
Capel. Prince of Wales's. 
10 “On the Frontier,” adapted by Annie Lewis Johnstone, from novels 
by Fenimore Cooper. Pavilion. 
15 “Two in the Bush,” original farce by Murray Carson. New Olympic 
Theatre. 
18 “ Houp-La!”’ comedietta, in one act, by T. G. Warren. Comedy. 
20 “White Roses,” two-act play, dramatisation by Edwin Gilbert, of 
Mary C. Rowsell’s story, “ Petronella.” Ladbroke Hall. 


In the Provinces, from July 16th, 1891, to August 12th, 1891. 


July 20 “Woman's Idol,” drama, in four acts, by Charles Daly and Francis 

Raphael. Theatre Royal, Margate. 

20 “ Orpheus and (P) Eurydice,” burlesque, in three acts, by Edward 
Rose and “Coe.” Royal Aquarium, Gt. Yarmouth. 

20 “This World of Ours,” drama, in four acts, by Seymour Hicks. 
Theatre Royal, Brighton. 

20 “Wolves and Waifs,” comedy-drama, in five acts, by Alfred Cox. 
Gaiety Theatre, Brighton. 
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“The Power of Conscience,” play, in four acts, by Reginald P. 
Rutter. Grand Theatre, Stalybridge. 

“Old London,” spectacular drama, in a prologue and three acts, 
founded on Harrison Ainsworth’s novel “ Old London Bridge,’ by 
Arthur Shirley and W. Muskerry. Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. 

“ On the Frontier,” drama of Indian life, founded by Annie Lewis 
Johnstone on two stories by Fenimore Cooper, (originally produced 
in America). Morton’s, Greenwich. 

“On Zephyr’s Wings,” pastoral play, in two acts, by Agatha and 
Archibald Hodgson. Town Hall, Teddington. 

“ Moonbeams,” comedietta, by Mr. Haslingden Russell. Shakespeare 
Theatre, Liverpool. 

“Life’s Battle,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by Geo. Comer. 
Pavilion, Lytham. 

“The Author,” comedietta, by Eden Greville. Grand Hall, 
Maidenhead. 

“ A Double Event,” new comedietta, by Alfred Wilkinson. Theatre 
Royal, York. 

“ Zamet or Bonnie Bohemia,” four-act drama, by Wybert Clive. 
T.R., Gateshead. 


In Paris, from July 11th, 1891, to August 17th, 1891. 
July 31° “Souvent Homme Varie,”’ comedy, in two acts, in verse. by M. 


Auguste Facquerie. Francais. 


Aug 17° “ Le Voyage en Suisse,’ pantcmime-farce, by MM. Blum & Toché. 


Folies Dramatiques. 





